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LA QUESTIONE POLIANA 


L° STUDIO della geografia é alla moda e fra le parti del mondo 
che suscitano un interesse pid vivo c’é |’Oriente: non pid mi- 
sterioso, né favoloso |’Oriente oggi, ma ancora agognato, perché il 
fantastico sembra aver assunto palpabili forme reali. 

Con |’Oriente @ tornato di moda Marco Polo (1254-1324?), che 
fu il primo abitante dell’Occidente medievale a percorrere il vasto 
continente asiatico nella sua massima longitudine, ad esplorarlo con 
occhio di lungimirante e ad informarne con un libro—il Milione, lo 
chiamano gli italiani—che anticipa, senza averne l’aria, |’oculata 
saggezza delle tanto pregiate relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti. Fu 
veneziano infatti M.P. all’epoca della grande espansione marittima 
e commerciale di Venezia, quando Dante cantava il fervido lavoro 
“dell’Arsena dei Veneziani” ed i mercanti della repubblica, usi alle 
fatiche e alle prodigiose conquiste del pacifico lavoro, varcavano i 
limiti che avevano arrestato la marcia de’ soldati di Alessandro ed 
infranto il sogno imperiale di raggiungere i confini della terra, e li 
portavano molto al di la del sacro Gange, sino al Mare di Cin e 
alla Cambaluc di Kubilai Kan. 

L’annosa questione poliana é quindi rimessa sul tappeto con nuova 
insistenza; appartiene alle scienze geografiche ed economiche non 
meno che alla filologia, anzi se ancora esiste una questione poliana, 
oserei aggiungere, ¢ appunto perché i filologi non entrarono prima 
nell’arringo con tutta la serieta dei loro studi e della loro dottrina. 
Bisogna tuttavia ricordare che 
il proposito di applicare i metodi della critica filologica e, in pid ristretto senso, 
letteraria alla ricostruzione e all’interpretazione delle relazioni di viaggi e delle 
descrizioni di terre e di popoli, solleva complessi problemi la cui soluzione di- 
pende ora da criteri d’ordine geografico ora da rilievi di carattere filologico o 
dall’accordo degli uni con gli altri.' 

L’autenticita del testo poliano, la precisione geografica dell’itine- 
rario seguito dal viaggiatore, il carattere di lui sono ancora oggetto 
di studio e di ricerche di natura scientifica e letteraria; le leggende 
e tradizioni che Marco raccolse nel suo volume, che nutrirono la 
novellistica europea ed italiana delle origini ed assunsero forma varia 
nei cantari e nei romanzi di cavalleria, conservano valore storico e 
folcloristico. Di pid M.P. @—non bisogna dimenticarlo—un con- 
temporaneo di Dante, e a chi conosce la sua opera, i tempi di Dante 
appaiono sotto nuova luce: il canto stesso di Ulisse, in cui s’esalta 


1 L. Olschki, Storia letteraria delle scoperte geografiche (Firenze, 1937), p. 1. 
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l’ardimento marinaro e la curiosita umana, che schiudono nuovi oriz- 
zonti alla sapienza ed alla scienza, non é pid la voce solitaria di un 
genio, é l’inno all’unisono che si leva da tutto un popolo intelligente, 
operoso, civile. 

I marcopolisti, la cui opera @ ormai indispensabile allo studio di 
M.P. sono almeno sei: William Marsden, Henry Yule ed il suo con- 
tinuatore Henry Cordier, Luigi Foscolo Benedetto, A. C. Moule ed 
il suo collaboratore Paul Pelliot. Nel 1818 l’inglese W. Marsden, 
considerato iniziatore della critica storica-geografica, pubblica i 
viaggi di M.P.;? un mezzo secolo dopo, e precisamente ne! 1871, il 
Colonello Yule, grande conoscitore di cose asiatiche, offre al pub- 
blico i due superbi volumi? su M.P. di cui si rinnovano edizioni sem- 
pre pid ricche ed a cui aggiungono pid tardi precisione storica e 
geografica le annotazioni del francese Henry Cordier,‘ che a sua 
volta fa tesoro di nuove ed importanti informazioni ricevute da 
viaggiatori del tipo di Sir Aurel Stein, Sven Hedin, Pelliot, Hozlov. 

Lo Yule ci da veramente |’opera classica su M.P., l’opera che ci 
illumina sul punto di partenza per farci seguire con passo sicuro il 
progressivo sviluppo della questione poliana e arrivare a valutarne 
l’importanza. I] Conte Cristoforo Negri, fondatore e primo presidente 
della Societa Geografica Italiana ed amico devoto® dello Yule, salu- 
tava commosso quel capolavoro e dichiarava che esso chiudeva ormai 


per sempre la letteratura poliana: 


Tutti dobbiamo riconoscenza al Colonello pel tempio d’onore che un si grande 
architetto ha eretto ad un si grande italiano.... Ma non sono tanto co- 
smopolita da non avere in un cantuccio dell’anima qualche amarezza col colo- 
nello, perché un inglese e non un italiano abbia scritto sul Polo la migliore delle 
opere, l’opera cioé che chiudera la lunga bibliografia dei lavori italiani e 
stranieri composti sul grande viaggiatore dal Kamusio in poi. Non credo in- 
fatti che dopo Yule verrd un Quinto Calabro Smirneo che osi temerario di 


ritessere l’omerica tela. 
Yule ha sottratto agli italiani il lavoro; egli tiene il campo conquistato, e lo 


manterra.® 

2 W. Marsden, The Travels of Marco Polo a Venetian in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury (London, 1818). 

The Travels of Marco Polo. Edited by Edward Wright (London, 1854). 

*H. Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo. Three editions. Ist ed. (London, 
1871); 2d ed., revised (London, 1875); 2d., revised (Tokio, 1894); 3d ed., re- 
vised by C. Cordier (London, 1903). 

‘ H. Cordier, Ser Marco Polo. Notes and Addenda to Sir H. Yule’s edition 
of M. P. (London, 1903). 

5 “His work brought him many new and valued friends, indeed too many to 
mention, but amongst whom, as belonging especially to this period, three 
honoured names must be recalled here: Commendatore Cristofore Negri, the 
large-hearted Founder and first President of the Geographical Society of Italy, 
from whom Yule received his first public recognition as a geographer... .”’ 
Amy F, Yule—Memoir of Sir H. Yule in H. Yule, op. cit., p. ux. 

* C. Negri citato in L. F. Benedetto, J! Milione (Firenze, 1928), p. v. 
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Per un’altra cinquantina d’anni gli studiosi sembrarono prendere 
alla lettera le parole del Negri e nessuno di essi osd contendere allo 
Yule la spendida conquista. Viceversa il suo lavoro, come quelli che 
lo precedevano, portava con sé un grave peccato di origine: il testo 
del libro di M.P., da cui i marcopolisti avevan tratto le loro informa- 
zioni e su cui fondavano le loro induzioni e deduzioni era ben 
lontano da accertata autencita. 

E noto che il testo era in francese: M.P. durante i giorni (mesi o 
anni che siano) passati nelle carceri di Genova, come prigioniero di 
guerra, aveva dettato il suo racconto ad un compagno di sventura, a 
Rustichello da Pisa, compilatore di romanzi di cavalleria che lo 
trascrisse in lingua francese, una lingua pertanto infarcita di errori 
e di forme italiane e venete. Tale testo andé perduto, ma vivente 
ancora l’autore, se n’eran fatte copie ed epitomi che con |’andar del 
tempo e con il crescere dell’interesse nella narrazione poliana, si 
riprodussero e moltiplicarono, allontanandosi sempre pit dalla forma 
primitiva. Nel 1863 il Bartoli si accinse primo a darci la tanto incerta 
storia del testo,” ma solo nel 1928 Luigi Foscolo Benedetto si fece 
innanzi con un’opera, che a noi pare non meno classica di quella dello 
Yule ed altrettanto definitiva’ e, tale, senza dubbio, la considerarono 
il Comitato geografico nazionale italiano, il Comune di Venezia, 
sotto i cui auspici fu pubblicata ed il compianto Comm. Leo Olschki 
che diede ad essa splendida veste editoriale. 

Il Benedetto parte dalla premessa che dei problemi poliani che 
attendono ancora una soluzione, primo e fondamentale é quello del 
testo. 

Di nessun libro che io sappia, la tradizione manoscritta é tanto complicata e 
discorde. Le stampe finora apparse, composte per lo pid sopra un codice solo, 0 
sopra un gruppo oltremodo ristretto di codici, costituiscono un insieme non 
meno caotico. I] dissenso non é solo nella veste formale, ma nelle proporzioni 
e nella sostanza. Dissenso cosi profondo, che il solo progetto razionale di 
edizione scientifica accarezzato finora é@ quello attuato in parte dal nostro 
Baldelli-Boni, cioé quello di un Corpus ove fossero accolte nella loro integrita 
le redazioni pit tipiche. Per rispondere all’ardua domanda, dove si trovi la 
vera parola di Marco, sarebbe occorso innanzi tutto—come fu pid volte in- 
vocato da singoli studiosi e da consessi accademici—una ricognizione esatta e 
metodica di tutto il materiale manoscritto a noi giunto. Ma |’indagine era 
lunga, costosa, difficile, di un tecnicismo un po’ arido per chi non fosse, e i 
pid grandi marcopolisti non furono, filologo e romanista. Non si possono certo 


considerare come I’attuazione di un tale compito le scarne e spropositate 
rassegne del Baldelli-Boni, del Marsden, del Lazari, dello Yule.* 


Limitiamoci allo Yule, che scegliemmo come punto di partenza al 


7 A. Bartoli, J viaggi di M. P. secondo la lezione del codice magliabechiano pix 


antico reintegrati col testo francese a stampa (Firenze, 1863). 
* L. F. Benedetto, op. cit. 
* L. F. Benedetto, op. cit., p. v. 
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nostro studio: Quale scelta aveva egli fatta in materia di mano- 
scritti poliani? Tenendo conto del contributo del Cordier, notiamo 
che i due arrivarono alla compilazione di un elenco di novantadue 
mss., riducibili, secondo il Benedetto, a settantotto, perché quattor- 
dici di essi non sono che duplicati. Non solo, ma lo Yule, pur rite- 
nendo migliore il testo di F— il cosidetto testo geografico!°—lo lasciéd 
da parte. Scrive il Penzer: 


I have never been able to understand exactly why Yule discarded fr. 1116, 
which he owned to be the best text, in preference for those used by Pauthier"™ 
which were much inferior. His excuse that the awkwardness and tautologies 
in fr. 1116 prevented its use hardly seems sufficient to debar a scholar from 


attempting to overcome those difficulties. 


La ragione é ovvia ed é quella gia data dal Benedetto e che il Penzer 
accetta: ‘‘Yule was no paleographer; he was a commentator, and 
very great commentator; just as Cordier was a bibliographer.’”’” 
Lo Yule e il Cordier miravano tuttavia—si potra osservare—a 
rintracciare con la massima precisione possibile l’itinerario Venezia- 
Cambaluc (Pekino), seguito da M.P. in quei suoi quattro anni di 
viaggio (1271-75) attraverso il continente asiatico; si proponevano 
cioé la soluzione di quesiti d’indole geografica e non filologica. Com- 
pito per sé stesso difficile la identificazione dei nomi e delle relative 
localita, ma aggravato dal fatto che M.P., alla descrizione dei luoghi 
veduti, aggiunse informazioni avute da fonti attendibili, ma di 
luoghi non visitati, dimenticando poi d’intercalare nel racconto |’an- 
nunciata distinzione," e, lo Yule e il Cordier di conseguenza vennero 
spesso a trovarsi di fronte a notizie—come per esempio quelle intorno 
a Samarcanda e al Kashmir—che li portavano completamente fuori 
di strada, eppure degne di studio perché esatte. Infatti discutendo 
precisamente del distretto di Agroer nel Kashmir, Aurel Stein os- 
serva: ‘‘We have seen how accurately he (M.P.) reproduces infor- 
mations about territories difficult of access at all times, and far 
away from his route.’ Di pit alle cose vedute o udite nel viaggio 
10 F ossia ms. fr. 1116 (ant. 7367) della Biblioteca Nazionale di Parigi, detto 
testo geografico. perché pubblicato nel 1824 dalla Société de Geographie, che 
inaugurd con la pubblicazione di esso, il suo Recueil de Voyages et de Mémoires. 
11M. G. Pauthier, Le. livre de M. P. citoyen de Venise. ... (Paris, 1865). 
12 N. M. Penzer, The most noble and famous travels of M.P... . Edited from 
the Elizabethan Translation of John Frampton (London, 1937), p. xrx. 
18 ““Mes auques hi n’i a qu’il ne vit pas, mes il l’entendi da homes citable et 
de verité. Et por ce metreron les chouse vue por veue et l’entendue por ce que 
notre livre soit droit et vertable sanz nulle mensogne.’”’ Le divisament dou 


monde, p. 4 in Benedetto op. cit. 
4 A. Stein, Marco Polo’s account of a Mongol Inroad into Kashmir, in 


The Geographical Journal (London, 1919), vol. 54, p. 103. 
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di andata, M.P. aggiunse-senza riferimenti cronologici-quanto vide ed 
udi nei tre anni del viaggio di ritorno (1292-95) e nei diciasette di 
soggiorno nel continente asiatico, quando, scelto da Kubilai come 
consigliere, ebbe l’incarico d’importanti missioni, che lo condussero 
successivamente alla vasta regione del Tibet, alle provincie meri- 
dionali, corrispondenti oggi allo Yun-nan, alla parte settentrionale 
del regno di Burma, alla Cocincina e all’Annan, e quando venne a 
trovarsi, come governatore (1282-87) di Jangin (a nord-est della 
moderna Nanchino), in un grande centro commerciale e militare, in 
una specie di capoluogo di provincia cui eran sottoposte venti- 
quattro citta. 

Dal punto di vista della ricostruzione geografica del viaggio di 
M.P., nessuno dunque misconosce le grandi difficoltA superate dallo 
Yule e dal Cordier e la traccia indelebile lasciata dal loro lavoro. Il 
Benedetto pid d’ogni altro si rende conto della “vasta dottrina e 
generosa passione’’s con cui |’interpretazione storica e geografica é 
stata coudotta dai suoi precursori, ma non pud nascondersi il fatto 
che molta di essa é nata in funzione di passi pseudo-poliani; valendosi 
quindi dei materiali esistenti cercd di ricostruire nella loro purezza 
ed integrita originaria l’opera del grande veneziano. Al termine del 
lavoro ebbe la soddisfazione, concessa a pochi, di poter affermare 
che i risultati ottenuti avevan superato la sua aspettativa. 

1] lettore-studioso passa attraverso le duecentonove pagine in folio 
della sua introduzione a Le divisament du Monde" con un crescendo 
di appagata curiosita, che non é nemmeno superato dalla seguente 
lettura del meraviglioso libro. I centotrentotto manoscritti che il 
Benedetto esamina con metodo di sapiente romanista, si animano, 
vivono, si associano in grandi famiglie che risalgono all’autorita di 
un archetipo e collaborano alla ricostruzione del testo. Gli studiosi, 
prima del Benedetto, si eran chiesti: “In quali dei molti testi con- 
trastanti fosse da riconoscere la vera parola di Marco, si credeva 
bastasse optare tra i tre o quattro tipi che la stampa aveva resi pit 
famigliari, scegliere quell’uno a cui spettasse il primato,”’ il Benedetto 
invece chiede “la soluzione a tutto l’insieme dei codici a noi pervenuti, 


16 “And here it may be remarked that Yule so completely identified himself 
with his favourite traveller that he frequently signed contributions to the 
public press as Marcus Paulus Venetus or M.P.V.... The identification was 
not limited to Yule, for when travelling in Russia the present writer (his 
daughter) was introduced by an absent-minded Russian savant to his col- 
leagues as Mademoiselle Marco Paulovna!”’ Amy F. Yule, Memoir of Sir 
Henry Yule in Yule, op. cit., p. uxvu. 

1 L. F. Benedetto, Introduzione, pp. xu1—ccxx1, op. cit. 
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per risalire occorrendo, al di 1a da essi, a qualche redazione perduta.”’ 
Al suo immane lavoro i geografi moderni potranno, anzi dovranno, 
ricorrere per nuove scoperte di carattere scientifico, a noi preme di 
dare qui una visione d’insieme del cammino percorso dal Benedetto, 
cedendo a lui stesso la parola nei momenti decisivi per la scelta. 

I marcopolisti si spiegano il moltiplicarsi delle versioni poliane 
con tre ipotesi: M.P. stesso avrebbe vita natural durante riletto i 
propri ricordi redatti da Rustichello e vi avrebbe via via aggiunto 
particolari e notizie che gli ritornavano alla memoria o che ritrovava 
tra note dimenticate; qualcuno dei suoi amici ed interlocutori 
avrebbe arricchito il racconto di Rustichello con notizie avute oral- 
mente dallo stesso Polo; forse lo stesso zio Matteo arricchiva il libro 
del nipote. I] Benedetto fa tavola rasa con queste ipotesi, i diversi 
manoscritti non rappresentano per lui “diverse edizioni sempre pid 
ricche dovute direttamente o indirettamente a Marco stesso ad 
epoche diverse della suo vita, non rappresentano progressivi ar- 
ricchimenti, non aggiunte, ma tagli, impoverimenti progressivi’”’ e 
attraverso l’analisi obbiettiva delle redazioni poliane riesce a con- 
vincere il lettore del valore esauriente della sua soluzione. 

Molti studiosi impressionati “dall’antichita di F (fr. 1116), dal 
carattere di completezza e d’immediatezza ch’esso presenta, dalla 
singolarita della lingua identificarono F con l’originale,”’ il Benedetto 
invece, esaminati i venti mss. franco-italiani di sua conoscenza, venne 
a ben altra conclusione: F non é che una copia anch’essa impoverita 
dell’originale perduto, la copia migliore che si possieda, come gia la 
ritennero altri studiosi, ma non la sola; accanto ad essa e al gruppo 
che fa capo ad essa, vanno collocate altre tre grandi famiglie di 
manoscritti, risalenti a tre copie franco-italiane, anch’esse perdute 
e molto simili a F, vale a dire F! F? F°, 

F'é uno degli esemplari franco-italiani, che portato in Francia 
verso il principio del sec. xiv, fu rimaneggiato e tradotto in un 
francese pid moderno da un certo Gregoire. Anche tale rimaneggia- 
mento FG é andato perduto, ma si pud ricostruire con i quindici 
mss. che da esso derivano e che si posseggono. I] Pauthier ‘“‘ebbe 
gelosa passione per questo rimaneggiamento.” 

A F* mette capo una riduzione toscana del principio del Trecento 
TA, rappresentata da undici derivati. Uno di essi é il cod. della 
Crusca,!” cosidetto perché nel 1738 fu registrato come appartenente 
alla Crusca ed anche chiamato |’Ottimo, secondo “un’ingiusta quali- 


17 7] ms. um iv 88 della Biblioteca Nazionale di Firenze; ant. Magliab. cl 
xi, n. 104, 
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fica’”’ di Apostolo Zeno. Lo pubblicéd per primo il Conte Baldelli-Boni 
che lo considerava il pid antico di quest’opera sino a noi pervenuto 
e sopratutto pregevole per esser stato una delle pure sorgenti alla 
quale i compilatori del Vocabolario della Crusca attinsero non poche 
voci oggi irreperibili in altri scrittori del secolo d’oro della nostra 
lingua. Tale testo fu divulgato dai Le Monnier, dai Sonzogno, dai 
Laterza, dalla Casa Alpes, ma il Benedetto lo giudica 


un mediocre riassunto non poche volte infedele, abbozzato per proprio conto 
da un bonario lettore fiorentino dei primordi del Trecento, assolutamente 
indegno di rappresentare agli occhi di un’Italia colta e consapevole delle sue 
glorie l’opera del grande viaggiatore.'* 

A F* risale una versione veneta VA di cui esistono un’ottantina di 
codici nelle lingue pit! svariate senza contare le stampe. VA, che poco 
giova al Benedetto per la ricostruzione del testo, perché in FG o in 
TA si trova il corrispondente contenuto, fece invece, nel sec. xIv, 
grande impressione sul frate Francesco Pipino dell’Ordine dei 
Domenicani, che per decisione presa in uno dei due capitoli che si 
tennero a Bologna nel 1302 e nel 1315, lo tradusse in latino; tale 
traduzione é anteriore alla morte di M.P. e di tutti i testi poliani 
é quello che ebbe pit vasta diffusione, specialmente tra i chierici e 
le persone dotte. Il Benedetto riconosce a Pipino il titolo di ‘‘veridico 
e fedele” ch’egli stesso si attribuisce. Difatti Pipino non aggiunge 
alla traduzione che la divisione in capitoli che fu accettata dallo Yule. 
Gii esemplari della versione pipiniana sono cinquantasette di cui venti- 
quattro in latino e sette in volgare furono aggiunti dal Benedetto ai 
ventiset noti ai suot predecessort. 

Una di queste versioni pipiniane (ediz. del 1485) appartenne a 
Cristoforo Colombo e oggi si trova nella Biblioteca Colombina di 
Siviglia. E ricca di annotazioni in margine di mano di Colombo 
stesso: “aromata, margaritas, lapides preciosa, pannos aureos.. .” 
un inventario insomma dei tesori che |’Asia aveva rivelato al suo 
attento viaggiatore veneto e che il genovese, a distanza di due secoli, 
si riprometteva di non lasciarsi sfuggire! 

Per quanto la prima copia a stampa del testo poliano sia tedesca 
(Norimberga 1477) quella che sopratutto c’interessa é la tanto dis- 
cussa versione ramusiana, uscita a Venezia nel 1569, nei caratteri 
della stamperia Giunti, nel secondo volume delle Navigazioni e 
Viaggi di G. B. Ramusio, dotto umanista e segretario del Consiglio 


18 L. F. Benedetto, Jl Libro di Marco Polo... (Milano, 1932), p. xx. 
Il Libro di Marco Polo, Tradotto in inglese da A. Ricci, sotto il 





titolo, Marco Polo (London, 1931). 
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dei Dieci, e specialmente perché in relazione ad essa il Benedetto 
fece una vera e propria scoperta. 

I] Ramusio si vantava di aver liberato il libro del Polo dalle infinite 
scorrezioni ed errori che lo avevano screditato e di averlo avvicinato 
all’originale, all’integrita dell’autografo, con l’aiuto di parecchi esem- 
plari antichissimi. Diversi marcopolisti, fra essi il Bartoli, avevan 
guardato con sospetto alle aggiunte del Ramusio, altri come il 
Lessing e lo Yule con fiducia: il Lessing aveva trovato alcune di esse 
in un ms. di Wofentbuttel e lo Yule ne aveva trovato sette in un 
codice veneto. 

I] Benedetto ha il grande merito di mettere ora in luce che “‘cinque 
testi piuttosto mal connessi ed accettati con leggerezza critica” 
sono la vera e propria fonte del testo ramusiano. E base ad esso la 
versione pipiniana a cui si aggiungono quattro esemplari V L VB Z, 
consultati nel corso del lavoro. Vé la versione di un testo franco- 
italiano, ha una trentina di passi di origine poliana che non si trovano 
né in F, né in Z. Non inferiore a V, e non lontano parente di Z é L, 
al quale il Ramusio attinge sette delle sue notizie pid importanti; 
ma é Z che forni al Ramusio quello che costituisce veramente la sua 
novita e la sua importanza, cioé i capitoli ignoti a tutte le altre 
fonti e il Benedetto scopri una copia dell’originale Z nell’ Ambrosiana 
di Milano.'® Z sarebbe la versione letterale in latino di un esemplare 
franco-italiano migliore di F. L’origine franco-italiana @ provata 
dall’aderenza stilistica del latino al francese e dal confronto che il 
Benedetto ci presenta di passi di F e Z. Il codice su cui la versione 
é stata condotta “era pit corretto e conservativo di F, cioé F pre- 
senta rispetto al modello di Z uno stadio di corruzione maggiore, 
provato in Z dalla migliore conservazione dei nomi di persona e di 
luogo. 

Z contiene pid di duecento passi che non sono in F. Tali passi sono 
trascritti dal Benedetto in nota a quelli a cui fanno seguito in F. I 
sei decimi di essi e con corrispondenza quasi letterale si trovano nel 
Ramusio, cid che viene a provare la sua tanto discussa sincerita e 
l’autencita del materiale usato. I] Lessing che fu il primo a levare la 
voce in difesa del misconosciuto Ramusio, il Marsden che nel 1818 lo 
tradusse, lo Yule che in parentesi aggiunse al suo testo particolari 
presi dal Ramusio, il Baldelli-Boni che nel 1827 ne curd |’edizione 
italiana e finalmente John Masefield che ne curé un’inglese nel 1926 
sono in gran parte giustificati della loro fiducia. 


1? Tl] ms. Y 160 P. 8. della Biblioteca Ambrosiana (cartaceo 3222 di ff. 211). 
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Secondo il Benedetto, danneggia tuttavia l’opera del Ramusio: La 
scelta fondamentale della versione pipiniana di cui ripete le lacune; 
la ignoranza delle fonti supplementari, l’assenza di precisione e di 
completezza nell’uso di esse, ma sopratutto il ““deplorevole ottimismo 
acritico” con cui il Ramusio si serve di VB senza rendersi conto che 
essi derivano da un archetipo vicinissimo a T, ma rimaneggiato, 
come cosa propria dal copista veneziano. 

L’importanza di Z rimane enorme anche considerata indipendente- 
mente dal Ramusio, giacché i passi ch’esso solo possiede non solo 
arricchiscono la narrazione (come quelli, per esempio, che riguardano 
la Russia), ma liberano M.P. da critiche non lievi. Gli orientalisti 
avevan notato con sorpresa come Marco mostrasse di non apprez- 
zare abbastanza la civilta cinese, infinitamente superiore alla mon- 
gola, per il fatto forse ch’egli si trovava al servizio del conquistatore 
Kubilai; come si entusiasmasse per lo splendore imperiale di Cam- 
baluc, per la poderosa attivitA commerciale di Zaitun, la bellezza 
architettonica di Chinsai, proclamata unica al mondo, e non pro- 
ferisse neppure il nome di Carachoto, grande centro di cultura ed 
arte, che poté ancora ai nostri giorni, attraverso le sue ultime vesti- 
gia, imporsi all’ammirazione di esploratori esperti. Ebbene il codice 
Z viene ora a dare la smentita a tutte queste accuse: M.P. riconobbe 
la superiorita degli abitanti del Catai per la nobilta de’loro costumi, 
per la floridezza delle scienze ed arti; non dimenticd, fra l’altro, di 
esaltare la grazia squisita ed il pudore della donna cinese, senza 
nemmeno tralasciare di osservare il suo caratteristico modo di cam- 
minare.?° Espresse anche ammirazione per Carachoto “principalior 
civitas’”’ di una vastissima provincia, grande centro di vita buddista 
(idolatra), cristiana (nestoriana) e saracena; osserv6 persino |’in- 
differenza cinese verso ogni forma di religione positiva, cosi chiara- 
mente rivelata dagli studiosi moderni di cose cinesi: a Carachoto 
si contraggono anche matrimoni fra i seguaci delle diverse religioni. 

Nel 1927 il Benedetto presentava il frutto delle sue nobili fatiche 
di studioso al X Congresso Geografico Italiano, formulando |’au- 
gurio che qualche romanista di gusto ridesse ai materiali di diversi 
da lui raccolti la conveniente unificazione linguistica, fondendoli 


20 “Cognoscere debetis itaque quod donnucelle provincie Cathai pre aliis 
sunt honeste et pudicicie decorum servantes. Non equidem coreizant et tri- 
pudiant, non saltant, non seviunt, non fenestris inherent aspectum transeun- 
tium contemplantes vel eorum as aspectum prebentes eisdem. . . . Et debetis 
scire quod ad huius virginitatis conservantiam semper virgines in earum 
progressione itineris tam suaviter gradiuntur quod numquam unus pes ultra 
unum digitum alium antecedit. ...” Benedetto, op. cit., p. 130. 
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in una versione moderna, la prima traduzione autentica di Marco. 
Un ordine del giorno di quel Congresso espresse il desiderio che egli 
stesso si sobbarcasse la nuova fatica. Cinque anni dopo il Benedetto 
offriva “ai moltissimi per cui M.P. é rimasto finora un semplice 
nome,” l’autentico testo poliano “‘sub specie pulchritudinis,” in ver- 
sione italiana e lo dedicava a Filippo de Filippi e Giotto Dainelli: 


E giusto che col vostro nome si apra questa prima traduzione dell’opera del 
nostro grande viaggiatore. Non ne siete voi forse gli eredi spirituali? Non si 
deve alla vostre arditissime esplorazioni se la rivelazione geografica dell’ Asia 
da lui iniziata continua ad essere anche gloria italiana? 


E questo del Benedetto é il testo in cui noi dobbiamo oggi leggere 
il libro meraviglioso di Messer Marco Polo.” 
* * + 

A proposito del codice Z, il Benedetto c’informa che la copia 
scoperta nell’Ambrosiana é |’unica a lui nota di un antico mano- 
scritto perduto e fatta eseguire provvidenzialmente nel 1795 dall’a- 
bate G. Toaldo, professore di astronomia. geografia e meteorologia 
all’Université di Padova, per completare la sua raccolta di docu- 
menti poliani. L’originale di tale copia, informava, é il ms. cartaceo, 
in 8°, del sec. xv, di cui aveva avuta gia notizia il Baldelli-Boni, che 
lo disse lasciato per testamento dal Cardinale Zelada alla biblio- 
teca capitolare di Toledo. Grazie alla precisione della copia am- 
brosiana sappiamo che il modello appartenne anche al canonico 
ferrarese Giuseppe A. Scalbrino. 

Non possiamo che rallegrarci con il Benedetto per la scrupolosa 
esattezza dell’indicazione! Nel gennaio del 1938 A. C. Moule pub- 
blicava tale originale nel secondo volume della sua opera monu- 
mentale: Marco Polo,” informandoci ch’era stato: “unearthed at 
Toledo, photographed, and finally printed, through the enthusiasm 
of Sir Percival David’’; di pid nella prefazione al primo volume egli 
c’informa che il 7 marzo 1934 Don Augustfn Guisasola, che aveva 
aiutato a rintracciare il ms. in parola, scriveva a Sir Percival David: 


The Chapter dealt with M.P. at two sessions. At one it gave, at my request, 
authorization for making the photostats; and at another session it gave leave 
for the publication of the text expressly authorizing you yourself for this. 
And it has given no authorization to anyone else with regard to the manu- 


script.” 
E tale scoperta dell’originale zeladiano indipendente dalle indica- 
zioni date dal Benedetto e prima di lui dal Baldelli-Boni? Il Moule, 


1 L. F, Benedetto, Jl Libro di Marco Polo... (Milano, 1932). 
#2 A.C. Moule and Paul Pelliot, Marco Polo, 4 vill. dei quali 2 gia pubblicati 


(London, 1938). 
*% A, C, Moule and Paul Pelliot, op. cit., p. 5, n, 1, 
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studioso competente di tutta la questione poliana, si limita a dirci 
che dopo parecchie ricerche riuscite infruttuose Sir Percival David 
fini per trovare il prezioso ms. nel Capitolo della Cattedrale di 
Toledo il 7 dicembre 1932, il che significa quattro anni dopo la 
pubblicazione del Benedetto. Il Moule, pubblicando il testo di Z, 
pregusta la soddisfazione dei marcopolisti per aver sottocchio “this 
remarkable test,” accanto a F, a FG ed a R; tale soddisfazione é 
anche maggiore per chi sa che l’originale Z viene a confermare in 
tutto e per tutto l’esattezza del riavvicinamento gid fatto dal 
Benedetto, valendosi precisamente della copia dell’ Ambrosiana. 

E certo per altro che i due marcopolisti erano simultaneamente al 
lavoro: in Italia l’uno, in Inghilterra l’altero, forse ignorandosi a 
vicenda; scrive il Moule: 

My obligations to Professor Benedetto are very great and the fact that my 
work on F was done and many of my notes written before 1928 does not de- 
prive him of the pioneer work. I was only proud to find, when his book ap- 
peared, how often we had come to the same conclusions, and if my debts to 


him are not by accident fully acknowledged in every case, I ask him here to 
accept my thanks for all the help which I received from him. 


L’opera del Moule e del suo collaboratore il Pelliot consistera di 
quattro volumi, di cui due pubblicati. La maggior parte del primo* 
é occupata dalla traduzione inglese del testo poliano composito, cioé 
an attempt to weave together all or nearly all, the extant words which have 


ever claimed to be Marco Polo’s, and to indicate the source from which each 
word comes.?? 


Con pazienza da certosino il Moule attese per molti anni ad intes- 
sere questa sua tela ed il suo metodo é molto simile a quello seguito 
dal Benedetto: mantiene F come testo fondamentale, ma le ag- 
giunte sono in parte inserite e scritte di seguito in italico, quando é 
possibile farlo senza alterare F, altrimenti sono date in calce in fondo 
alla pagina o al capitolo cui appartengono, cid che il Benedetto aveva 
fatto per tutte senza distinzione di lunghezza. Nel primo caso i 
mss. da cui sono tratte sono indicati dalla lettera che li denomina e 
poste in margine, corrispondendo, quando ce ne siano parecchie 


* Tbid., p. 7. 

*% Tbid., p. 6. 

26 T] 2° vol. &, come dicemmo, rappresentato dalla pubblicazione integrale 
e nell’originale latino del testo zeladiano; il 3° vol. Notes on the Proper Names 
and Oriental Words, sara opera del Pelliot e viene annunciato dal Moule come 
il pid grande contributo allo studio di M.P.; il 4° vol. pare debba esser una 
raccolta di materiale cartografico ed iconografico illustrante M.P. e il suo 
viaggio. 

27 Op. cit., p. 5. 
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nella stessa riga, da sinistra a destra all’ordine dell’aggiunte. II 
tutto é tradotto in inglese, mentre nel Benedetto conserva la lingua 
originale. Le aggiunte non sono scelte secondo un giudizio critico, 
perché si ritiene che, avendo citato il testo da cui esse provengono, 
stia al colto lettore decidere in merito. 

Per quando il Moule ci dia in fondo al libro una lista di cento- 
quarantatre manoscritti ed incunabula, é chiato che la lettura intelli- 
gente della traduzione del Moule presuppone la conoscenza della 
storia della tradizione manoscritta, fatta cosi chiaramente dal Bene- 
detto, altrimenti la traduzione-musaico del Moule si ridurrebbe pid 
che altro ad una curiosita da erudito o a un espediente; difatti il 
Moule si propone di render gran servigio ai marcopolisti: “‘to save 
future students from waste of time and labor,” e ci riesce egregia- 
mente. Pubblica, fra l’altro, in fine al primo volume, una tavola 
comparativa dei capitoli contenuti nelle sette principali edizioni del 
testo poliano*® ed un centinaio di documenti, in parte inediti, che 
illustrano i tre capitoli di notevoli proporzioni dedicati alla Famiglia 
di M.P.; Vita e Viaggi; Casa det Polo. Questi argomenti a suo tempo 
eran gid stati trattati con grande amore dallo Yule, ma ad essi le 
pazienti ricerche del Moule stesso e di Giovanni Orlandini’® dell’ Ar- 
chivio di Stato di Venezia, portano ora abbondanza di nuove notizie. 

A proposito di quest’ultimo, il Moule scrive: 


He has done on his side as good work as Benedetto, has done for the text and 
in two small pamphlets has thrown the work of his predecessors completely 


into shade.*? 

In due opuscoli modesti l’Orlandini*' gettd infatti una parte delle 
succose note accumolate in cinquantadue anni di studio dei cari 
manoscritti che rivelano la grande storia di Venezia, ma il Moule 
seppe pesare il valore storico di quelle pagine cosi scevre di pompa e 
di superfluita, e, come fece buon uso di esse cosi si propone di dare 
un posto d’onore al ritratto dell’Orlandini nella sua grande opera, 
ricca di apparato dottrinale in bella forma tipografica, e che si an- 
nuncia una vera e propria Summa Questionis Polianae, pronta ad 
offrire agli studiosi in quattro volumi quanto é@ squadernato in 
molti e non sempre di facile consultazione. 

* * ~ 


28 Edizioni di Ramusio, 1559, Marsden, 1818, Societé de Géographie, 1824, 
Pauthier, 1865, Yule-Cordier, 1903, Benedetti, 1928, Moule, 1938. 

2° G. Orlandini, Marco Polo e la sua Famiglia (Venezia, 1926). 

3° A. C. Moule, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 7. 

%1 G, Orlandini, nato a Venezia il 27 ottobre 1859, morto ivi il 27 gennaio 


1937. 
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Alle opere magne del Benedetto e del Moule, a titolo di epilogo o 
di corollario, altre ne andrebbero aggiunte che, in numero cospicuo, 
si vennero pubblicando in questi ultimi anni: aleune sono di scarsis- 
simo valore e ripetono errori di fatto o di giudizio ormai secolari, 
senza tener conto—pur venendo dopo di esse—della serieta delle 
ricerche inglesi ed italiane, ma tutte hanno in comune un pregio: il 
ritorno a Marco Polo ed il proposito di farlo conoscere in un’epoca 
in cui l’Oriente e specialmente la Cina ritornano alla ribalta della 
storia per prendervi una parte ignota ai grandi avi. 

André Kaivers—studioso di scienze commerciali—pone il Polo 
nella giusta prospettiva,* egli é il precursore dell’espansione europea. 
A questo giudizio sottoscrive Sir Percy Sykes. “‘Were I asked to 
epitomise the achievements of M.P., I should reply: He opened 
the land-gates and the water-gates of the Far East to Europe’’™ e 
specialmente all’America, aveva gid annunciato John Masefield 
nella sua bella introduzione al Marco Polo del Marsden: ‘‘It may be 
that the Western mind will turn to M.P. for a conception of Asia 
long after Cathay has become an American colony.’ Di pid per 
il Kaivers M.P. é il primo studioso di scienze commerciali ed eco- 


nomiche: 


Mais ce que je veux surtout admirer chez lui, c’est le jeune étudiant en 
sciences commerciales. . . . intelligent, travailleur, trés ouvert A toutes les 
manifestations du monde extérieur, observant tout, cherchant A tout com- 
prendre, et notant tout ce qui lui paraft de quelqu’utilité pour lui ou pour sa 
patrie; c’est encore sa belle énergie morale, son endurance A travers de si 
penible voyages, sa persévérance dans |’effort et sa foi dans le succés final; 
c’est enfin cette Ame d’apétre, ce désir constant de faire rayonner autour de 
lui les bienfaits de la foi, de la science et de la civilization; c’est pourquoi je 
crois que son livre est l’un de ceux que I’on peut le plus sincérement conseiller 
a nos jeunes étudiant des écoles de commerce.* 


Sir Percy Sykes facendoci la storia di questa ricerca del Catai, dai 
precursori ai successori di M.P., da alla figura del nostro viaggiatore 
il rilievo che si merita: su tutti egli grandeggia per il valore intrin- 
seco del suo libro: 


It has been the most important guide for explorers in Central Asia and China 
down to the present day. I can testify personally to its extreme importance, 


32 A. Kaivers, Un precurseur de l’Espansion Européenne, M. P. Extrait de 
la Revue des Science Economique (Fevrier 1932, Printing C., s.a., Liége). 

3% P. Sykes, The guest for Cathay (London, 1936), p. 200. Al momento di 
andare in macchina riceviamo: L. Olschki, Marco Polo’s Precursors (Balti- 
more, 1943) di cui ci riserviamo la recensione. 

«J. Masefield, The travels of M.P. (London, 1926), p. 12. 

% A. Kaivers, op. cit., p. 51. 
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since I have followed in the footsteps of M.P. in Persia, across the Pamir and 
in Chinese Turkestan.” 


Nel 1937 N. P. Penzer pubblicava per la prima volta la traduzione 
elisabettiana del libro di M.P., dovuta a John Frampton, facendola 
precedere da un’introduzione e succedere da note ed appendici di 
grande valore informativo, specialmente per coloro che non hanno la 
possibilita di aver tra mani il volume del Benedetto o ne ignorano la 
lingua: 

Owing to the fact that Benedetto’s work is limited to only six hundred copies 
that it is in Italian and that its high price places it quite outside the reach 


of the students, I make no excuse for giving here some account of the different 
MSS as now first classified and described by him.*? 


Pid che scusato il Penzer merita d’esser ringraziato, perché dopo 
aver espresso a pill riprese viva ammirazione per il lavoro del Bene- 
detto (considera che con il 1928 gli studi poliani entrino in una nuova 
era), se na fa interprete e divulgatore nel paese che ha dato alla que- 
stione poliana tanti studiosi illustri e alla scoperta dell’ Asia tanti 
viaggiatori intrepidi. Ma quel che aggiunge interesse al ricco ma- 
teriale gid posseduto é la traduzione del testo fatta nell’epoca elisa- 
bettiana, che il Penzer presenta come una sorpresa alla maggioranza 
degli studiosi: non fu mai ristampata e non ne esistono che tre copie. 
Essa ha tuttavia pid importanza per gli studiosi di letteratura in- 
glese che per i marcopolisti, perché per quanto sia la traduzione della 
versione castigliana del Santaella e appartenga al gruppo dei mano- 
scritti veneti, uno dei pit importanti, é perd basata, ci avverte il 
Benedetto, su “una delle pid sciagurate tra le riduzioni venete.’’** 

Dal punto di vista geografico questa traduzione elisabettiana fa 
avanzare al Penzer l’ipotesi che non meno di Colombo si siano serviti 
di M.P. come guida per i loro viaggi Drake, Raleigh e Frobisher. 
Nella dedica Frampton aveva specificato lo scopo del suo lavoro: 
“that it mighte give great lighte to our Seamen, if ever this nation 
chaunced to find a passage out of the frozen Zone to the South Sea.’’** 
Sir Percy Sykes senz’altro afferma: ‘“‘that Frampton did not work in 
vain is proved by the fact that Drake, Raleigh and Frobisher studied 
this valuable book” ;*° dobbiamo credere ch’egli abbia le prove neces- 
sarie—per quanto non ce le presenti—che autorizzano e giustificano 
una tale affermazione. 


% P. Sykes, op. cit., p. 199. 

37 N. M. Penzer, op. cit., p. X1x. 

%* L. F. Benedetto, Jl libro di M.P.... (Milano, 1932), p. xx. 
39 N. M. Penzer, op. cit., p. XX XI. 

4° P. Sykes, op. cit., p. 199. 
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I] Benedetto nel proemio del suo lavoro scrive: 


Di Marco Polo non c’interessa il libro soltanto. C’interessa la figura complessa 
che esce da quelle pagine cosi virilmente concise,notazione eroicamente sobria 
di favolosi ardimenti, trattato scientifico in cui senti come un’emozione com- 
pressa di Ulisside. E un grande ed é@ giusto e doveroso che si cerchi di preci- 
sarne il profilo e di ricostruirne la vita.“ 


A questo compito che i marcopolisti dal Ramusio al Moule assolsero 
soltanto in parte, arricchendo la documentazione storica pit che 
interpretandola, e, che lo stesso Benedetto, pur sentendone il fa- 
scino, lascia ad altri, ceca rispondere il libro di Henry Hart: Venetian 
Adventure,” di recente pubblicazione, di facile lettura e che potrem- 
mo definire una biografia romanzata se non temessimo il pericolo 
della definizione. Ad ogni passo |l’Hart mette in luce la serieta e 
l’onesta dell’uomo, del viaggiatore e dello scrittore: 

The Venetian character has been described as a combination of cleverness, 
dissimulation, patience, perseverance, greed for gain and tenacious energy. It 
may be said that Marco possessed all of these to a high degree with the excep- 
tion of dissimulation, which appears no where in his work.* . . . His bravery 
is unquestioned. Though he was sick for a whole year on the way out of China, 
we learn of it only by oblique phrase of reference. He underwent countless 
hardship throughout the years in the East and on the arduous voyage home, 
but tells nothing of it all except that of six hundred travelers on the return 


voyage all died except eighteen. What a saga—a whole volume of personal 
adventure, self-sacrifice and endurance—most travelers would have made of 


that voyage alone.“ 


Appunto perché si lascia prender di mano dalla nota romantica che 
Marco aveva sistematicamente esclusa, |’Hart sceglie spesso |’episo- 
dio piccante, sia pure documentato da carte di archivio, o da sover- 
chia importanza ad un atto notarile, sia pure debitamente elencato 
nei registri ufficiali della Serenissima, ma che gli permettono un 
rivvicinamento di colore shakespeariano. Come uno straniero di 
fervida imaginazione potrebbe studiare la Venezia del Rinascimento 
escludendo il romanzo? Come non tentare di seguire il solco cosi 
vigorosamente tracciato dagli scrittori dell’epoca elisabettiana, che 
con arte eletta seppero elevare a scandalo mondano, anzi universale, 
un fatto di cronaca rintracciabile negli archivi di ogni nazione del 
mondo? Come non ¢cogliere a volo la testimonianza—per esempio— 
che Marco esige il saldo di un debito (aveva pazientato diciasette 
anni) e non fare di lui una specie di Shylock? 


1 L. F. Benedetto, op. cit., p. v1. 

7H. Hart, Venetian Adventurer (Stanford University Press, 1942). 
“3 Tbid., p. 238. 

“ Thid., p. 239. 
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C’é un testamento, e 1’Hart lo cita in nota, in cui Marco condona 
parecchi vecchi debiti, lascia allo schiavo Pietro il Tartaro cento 
denari, perché siano retribuiti tutti i suoi servigi e la raccomanda- 
zione che sia affrancato—come di fatto fu—; c’é un computo, che 
l’Hart inserisce nelle sua pagine, che prova che le ricchezze di Marco 
eran tutta’altro che favolose, ma come sottrarsi al magico ricordo e 
non esclamare commosso: “Truly Shylock was never so exacting 
and harsh as was this most excellent merchant of Venice.” 

Se di questo libro si dovesse fare una versione italiana vorremmo 
che si evitasse la traduzione letterale del titolo: la parola avventuriero 
ha per noi un significato dispregiativo, che in inglese, specie quando 
é associata all’ardimento marinaro, non ha davvero; da noi invece 
esse comprometterebbe la serieta del libro e sarebbe del resto una 
contraddizione in termini con il suo contenuto, che mette in rilievo 
molte delle qualita e perfino alcuni dei difetti che meno caratteriz- 
zano l’avventuriero. Tale titolo potrebbe anzi suggerire l’idea di un 
tiro birbone giocato dall’editore all’autore per ovvie ragioni com- 
merciali. 

Se un romanzo—ci domandiamo con ingenuo rimpianto—doveva 
intessersi intorno a Marco Polo, perché non furono il Boiardo o 
l’Ariosto ad intesserlo nella mirabile ottava rima, eppure dal Catai 
era giunta la loro Angelica? La domanda é simile a quella che si 
rivolgeva John Masefield nella magistrale introduzione alla raccolta 
di navagazioni e viaggi di Richard Hakluyt* e la risposta é identica: 
“T poeti di quel grande periodo vivendo nel regno dell’imaginazione, 
lasciarono senza canto le gesta dei nostri eroi.”’ 

GABRIELLA BosaNo 


Wellesley College 


“ H. Hart, op. cit., p. 242. 
“ R. Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, Voyages ... of the English Na- 


tion (London, 1907), p. x1v. 











ECHOES OF DANTE IN MILTON’S LYCIDAS 


‘TRE wording of the digression in Lycidas concerning the English 

clergy is in part so similar to wording in Dante’s digression on the 
preachers of his day, Paradiso 29, 70-126, as to suggest that it may 
contain echoes of Milton’s Italian reading. The passage in Lycidas' 
is as follows: 


Last came, and last did go, 

The Pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy Keyes he bore of metals twain, 

(The Golden opes, the Iron shuts amain). 

He shook his Miter’d locks, and stern bespake, 

How well could I have spar’d for thee, young swain, 
Anow of such as for their bellies sake 

Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold! 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 

Then how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest; 

Blind mouthes! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A Sheep-hook, or have learn’d ought els the least 
That to the faithfull Herdman’s art belongs! 

What recks it them? What need they? They are sped; 
And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel Pipes of wretched straw. 
The hungry Sheep look up, and are not fed, 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread: 

Besides what the grim Woolf with privy paw 

Daily devours apace, and nothing sed; 

But that two-handed engine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 


The significant lines in Dante’s poem are these (Par. 29, 103-108): 


Non ha Fiorenza tanti Lapi e Bindi 
Quante si fatte favole per anno 

In pergamo si gridan quinci e quindi; 
Si che le pecorelle, che non sanno, 
Tornan del pasco pasciute di vento, 
E non le scusa non veder lo danno. 


The similarity of wording in the two passages struck the attention 
of at least two translators of the Divina Commedia, Cary and Long- 
fellow, each of whom quotes lines of Lycidas in notes on Paradiso 
29, but without any comment. In 1740 Francis Peck, in his “ex- 
planatory and critical notes on divers passages of Milton’s poems,” 


1 Quoted, except for punctuation, from the Columbia edition of Milton’s 
works, 1 (1931), 80-81. 

2 Francis Peck, New Memoirs of the life and poetical works of Mr. John 
Milion, London, 1740, p. 170. 
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called attention to the similarity, without commenting on it, in the 
following note: 


Dante (in his poem del paradiso, cant. 9 & 29) complains ‘that the pope 

himself of a shepherd is become a wolf; & again, that vain questions and fables 
= from the pulpit all the year long, & the poor sheep come back fed with 
wind, 
For this reference to Dante, the only one in his book, Peck cites 
“Crit. Dict. Vol. tv, p. 516.” Thus his slight knowledge of Dante 
was evidently derived from one of the two translations of Pierre 
Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique published in London 
shortly before 1740; and in fact his quotation is found almost word 
tor word in the translation of Bernard, Birch and Lockman,’ on the 
page indicated. Toynbee in his Dante in English Literature gives ex- 
tracts from the other translation of Bayle, that by Pierre Des 
Maizeaux, 1735,‘ in which the wording of the passage in question 
is somewhat different; he is therefore in error in saying (p. 239) 
“Peck probably took these quotations from Desmaizeaux’ transla- 
tion of Bayle’s article on Dante.” Jerram, in his edition of Lycidas,' 
cites Peck and without further comment suggests the correspond- 
ence of the figure of ‘wind’: 


8 A General Dictionary historical and critical, in which a new and accurate 
translation of that of the celebrated Mr. Bayle. . . is included. By J. P. Bernard, 
Thos. Birch, Jno. Lockman and other hands. London, Bettenham, 10 vols., 
1734-41. Vol. rv (1736), p. 516: “In his Italian poem of Paradise he complains 
that the Pope of a Shepherd is become a Wolf, and has led the Sheep astray 
... Vain Questions and fables eccho from the pulpit all the year long, and the 
poor Sheep come back fed with Wind.” A note adds: “‘Dante, del Paradiso, 
cant. 9, & 29, & del Purgatorio, cant. 32.”’ The preface states that this trans- 
lation was made because the former one (i.e. that of Des Maizeaux) was un- 
satisfactory. 

‘ Paget Toynbee, Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary, 2 vols., 
London, Methuen, 1909, 1, 220-229 (see p. 227). The work quoted is: The 
Dictionary historical and critical of Mr. Peter Bayle. Second edition by Mr. 
Des Maizeaux, 5 vols., London, Knapton, 1734-38. In this translation, vol. 
11, 594-595 (1735), the passage reads: ‘‘He complains in his Paradise, that the 
Pope is become a Wolf instead of a Shepherd, and makes the Sheep run astray 
... Vain Questions and fabulous Stories eccho all the Year round from the 
Pulpit, and the poor Sheep go away fed with wind.” In margin, ‘Dante, del 
Paradiso, cant. 9, & 29.”’ These two translations of Bayle have been checked 
in the Princeton University Library by Mrs. K. McKenzie. The notice of 
Dante, not included in Bayle’s first edition (1697), was added in the second 
(1702); see Toynbee, p. 220; A. Counson, Dante en France, Erlangen-Paris, 
1906, pp. 64-66; A. Farinelli, Dante e la Francia, Milano, 1908, 11, pp. 151-154. 

5 The Lycidas and Epitaphium Damonis of Milton, edited by C. 8S. Jerram, 
London, Longmans Green, 1874, p. 73. 
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Peck compares Dante, Paradiso, canto 29— 


‘Si che le pecorelle, che non sanno, 
Tornan dal pasco pasciute di vento.’ .. . 


Here of course there is a direct allusion to the ‘windy’ words of the preacher. 


Peck—and for that matter, Milton—might have read in Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs (1570) the following :* 


Dantes an Italian writer . . . about the yeare of our Lord 1300 . . . complayn- 
eth moreover verye muche, the preaching of Gods word to be omitted: and 
in stede ther of, the vayne fables of Monkes and Friers to bee preached and 
believed of the people: and so the flock of Christ to be fed not with the foode 
of the Gospel, but with winde. The Pope saith he, of a pastor is made a 
woolfe ... 


In his pages devoted to Milton, Toynbee’ quotes Lycidas 108-131, 
in foot-notes refers to some of the passages of Dante here cited, and 
adds: “This apostrophe of St. Peter is evidently a reminiscence of 
that put into St. Peter’s mouth by Dante, Par. xxvii, 19 ff.”” Kuhns, 
in his Dante and the English Poets,* mentions Foxe and devotes a 
whole chapter to Milton; he observes that “in Lycidas the indigna- 
tion of St. Peter” seems to have been suggested by Dante, and he 
compares the lines on ‘the hungry sheep’ with Paradiso xxix, 
calling them “a free translation.’”? An unpublished Cornell doctoral 


6 Toynbee, op. cit., 1, pp. 57-59. The references to Dante appeared first 
in the second English edition, 1570. Foxe also refers to the Monarchia, which, 
according to Toynbee, he had probably seen through the press in 1559 while 
working in a printing office in Basle. 

7 Op. cit., 1, 123-124. He also compares Milton’s ‘foul contagion spread’ 
with ‘languida pecus, gregem domini sui sua contagione commaculans,’ in 
Dante’s Letter to Henry VII (Epistolae vii). This parallel is probably coin- 
cidental; the letter was first printed in the original Latin by Witte in 1827. 
However, an Italian translation of the letter was published by A. F. Doni in 
1547 and in 1552 (Toynbee, The Letters of Dante, Oxford, 1920, pp. xxxii, 
82-84), and Milton might have seen it.—In The Times, of London, J. E. 
Sandys refers to a letter by Paget Toynbee published on ‘January 31,’ in 
which the parallel of ‘sheep swollen with wind’ is mentioned; he adds: ‘‘This 
new parallel from Dante may be readily welcomed as one of the possible 
sources of Milton’s poem.” He also says that Milton could not have seen the 
letter to Henry VII before 1638, not mentioning the translation published by 
Doni. A cutting containing the Sandys letter was given to me by Prof. C. G. 
Osgood; I am unable to say whether the letter by Toynbee was written before 
or after the publication of Dante in English Literature as the cutting is un- 
dated. 

® Oscar Kuhns, Dante and the English Poets from Chaucer to Tennyson, 
New York, Holt, 1904, pp. 48, 85-86. See also K. C. M. Sills, ‘References to 
Dante in Seventeenth-Century English Literature,’ MP, m1 (1905), 99-116; 
p. 101: in Foxe, ““Dante has almost turned Protestant.” 
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thesis, ‘‘The influence of Dante’s Paradiso upon Milton,’’® although 
primarily concerned with Paradise Lost, mentions also the relation of 
Paradiso 27 and 29 to Lycidas. 

Although attention has thus been called by several writers to par- 
allels between the Italian and the English poems, the subject 
seems to merit further elaboration, particularly in regard to the 
question of Dante’s influence on the English poet. 

Written in 1637 in memory of Edward King, who was drowned 
in the Irish Sea on August 10th of that year, Lycidas was published 
at Cambridge in 1638 with poems by other writers in memory of 
King, and republished in 1645 and 1673. It is described by Jerram 
(p. 22) as “‘an allegoric pastoral representing College life and friend- 
ship... ; nor is the pastoral disguise ever dropped, except in the 
digression upon Fame and in the isolated passage about the clergy 
where another kind of shepherd appears upon the scene.”” Jerram 
adds (pp. 23-24) that the second of these digressions, ‘which 
eventually became the most significant part of the poem,” was per- 
haps suggested by “the fact of King’s having been intended for 
holy orders’’; it was probably Milton’s “first definite expression of 
feeling on Church matters, not yet decidedly anti-episcopalian.” 
The ‘grim wolf,’ according to Jerram (p. 97), who on this point 
follows Masson, refers not so much to any individual as to “that sys- 
tem of perversion to Romanism, which seems to have reached its 
height in or about the year 1637”; some commentators, however, 
apply the reference to Archbishop Laud, who in July, 1637, had 
been libelled as ‘the arch-wolf of Canterbury.’ The commentators do 
not agree as to the significance of the ‘two-handed engine’; one in- 
terpretation sees the metaphor “‘as a general imagistic statement of 
the certain and unfailing retribution of God,” without forcing into 
Milton’s early verse specific allusion to contemporary political 
events.’ In this connection it should be noted that Dante, like 
Milton, foretells the coming of retribution for ecclesiastical and 
political abuses; and in each case Dante, like Milton, makes his 

* By Sister Margaret Teresa, S. S. J. (Kelley); p. 30: “There is the stub- 
born evidence of the passage in Lycidas on the Pilot of the Galilean Lake to 
speak for the Paradiso by 1637... Peter’s invective against hirelings and 
Beatrice’s continuation of that invective occur in cantos 27 and 29 of the 
Paradiso. ... These are the very passages, as it happens, combined by John 
Foxe in the Book of Martyrs, 1570.” See also Cornell University Abstracts of 


Theses 1938, Ithaca, 1939, pp. 33-35. The entire thesis was made available 


through the courtesy of the Cornell University Library. 
10 Maurice Kelley, “ ‘Lycidas’: the two-handed engine,’’ Notes & Queries, 
181 (1941), 273: “Fuse the material of these three passages [Jeremiah 1, 25, 
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prophecy in purposely vague terms; see not only Paradiso 27, 61-63, 
but also Inferno 1, 94-111 and Purgatorio 20, 10-15; 33, 43-45. 
However, except for the comparison to wolves, there is no verbal 
correspondence here between Dante’s denunciation and Milton’s. 
Dante twice refers to corrupt and avaricious ecclesiastics (pas- 
tori) as wolves." First in the passage cited by Peck and others, 


Paradiso 9, 130-32: 
il maladetto fiore [the florin]} 

C’ha’ha disviate le pecore e li agni, 

Perd che fatto ha lupo del pas‘ore. 
And again in the tirade against contemporary popes in Paradiso 27, 
55-56: 

In vesta di pastor lupi rapaci 

Si veggion di qua su per tutti i paschi. 
He uses the wolf as a symbol of avarice in Inferno 1, 49 and 7, 8; 
Purgatorio 20, 10. These instances alone should not be taken as 
conclusive evidence of Dante’s influence on Milton, since the meta- 
phorical use of ‘wolf’? in such connections was a commonplace. 
But the question arises, why did Milton put his digression on the 
English clergy in the mouth of St. Peter, ‘the pilot of the Galilean 
Lake’?” The obvious answer is that his choice was influenced by 
the famous passage just mentioned (Paradiso 27, 19-66), in which 
St. Peter condemns the corruption of the popes contemporary with 
Dante and predicts the coming of retribution.” It was certainly 





and two passages in Paradise Lost]...and we have the indignation that 
prompts the whole digression.’”’ (Dante not mentioned as a source of the 
‘indignation.’) In the same volume of N. & Q., p. 320, G. G. Loane explains 
‘at the door’ as meaning ‘ready at hand for use.’ Cf. Matthew xxiv, 33, and 
Jerram, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 

11 Of course Dante condemns the corrupt and ignorant clergy in other pas- 
sages; e.g. Par. 18, 124-136. 

12 Dante repeatedly mentions the keys of St. Peter, as in the passage here 

quoted, Par. 27, 49, ‘le chiavi che mi fur concesse”’; in Purg. 9, 117-127, they 
are of gold and silver, and both serve to unlock the gate, wheres in Jnf. 27, 
103-104, they lock and unlock, as in Lycidas. Dante alludes twice to St. Peter 
as ‘the fisherman,’ Purg. 22, 63; Par. 18, 136. He calls the Church the ‘ship 
of Peter,’ Par. 11, 119. It will be recalled that Lycidas (King) lost his life at 
sea. 
18 Toynbee, Dante in Eng. Lit., 1, 451, quotes Philip Neve, Cursory Remarks 
on some of the ancient English Poets, particularly Milton, 1789, p. 112: “Lyc- 
idas . . . appears to have been formed between Spenser and the early Italians. 
... For the intrusion of what follows, respecting the clergy of his time, the 
earliest Italians have, in pieces of every sort, set plentiful example.’’ Jerram, 
p. 68, also quotes Neve, and adds: “‘See for instance St. Peter’s animadversions 
upon the degeneracy of his successors in Paradiso, Canto 27, which closely 
resembles the present passage.”” He draws no conclusion as to influence. 
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more natural for an Italian of the fourteenth century to make the 
first pope denounce his successors, than for a Protestant in seven- 
teenth-century England to choose the same first pope as his mouth- 
piece in denouncing the clergy of that day. Except for the compari- 
son to wolves and the reference to St. Peter’s keys the correspond- 
ence here is not verbal. On the other hand, as indicated above, there 
is very striking similarity between lines of Lycidas and verses in 
Dante’s tirade in Paradiso 29, 82-126, against the futility of the 
preachers (predicanti) of his day. This tirade, like the passage in 
Lycidas, is a digression. It is part of a discourse by Beatrice on the 
nature of angels, which fills almost the entire canto; on ending the 
tirade, Beatrice says (127-128): 


Ma perché siam digressi assai, ritorci 
Gli occhi oramai verso la dritta strada. 


And similarly in Lycidas the digression is followed by the line (132): 


Return, Alpheus, the dread voice is past. 


In view of these correspondences, it seems reasonable to assume 
that the idea of introducing a digression on the clergy was suggested 
to Milton by his reading of the digressions on the same general sub- 
ject in cantos 27 and 29 of Paradiso; or at least that in composing 
this portion of Lycidas he had in mind these and very possibly other 
passages" of Dante’s poem. This assumption explains his introduc- 
tion of St. Peter, his use of the metaphor of ‘sheep swoln with wind,’ 
the mention of the ‘grim wolf,’ and the general characteristics of the 
passage. It is well known that he was familiar with Italian poetry 
long before his journey to Italy in 1638; and it is interesting to find 
evidence that by the time he wrote Lycidas, 1637, his reading of the 


Divina Commedia had already extended to the last part of Paradiso. 
KENNETH McKENZIE 


Princeton University 


14 Another possible echo is in Lycidas, 167, where ‘watery floor’ suggests 
‘sovra ’1 suol marino’ of Purg. 2, 13-15. The digression on Fame, Lycidas, 
70 ff., does not seem to owe anything to Purg. 11, 91-117, unless it be the 
expressions ‘nor in broad rumor lies,’ and ‘Fame is no plant’; cf. ‘Non é il 
mondan romore altro ch’un fiato di vento...’ and ‘La vostra nominanza é 


color d’erba.’ 
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UNE IMITATION DU SONNET DE PETRARQUE: 
PACE NON TROVO... 


[£ SONNET de Pétrarque Pace non trovo...'! qui a inspiré 

& Louise Labé le sonnet Je vis, Ie meurs... ,? et A Ronsard le 
célébre sonnet J’espere et crains...?* avait attiré l’attention d’un 
autre poéte qui n’a pas encore pu étre identifié avec certitude. 

Il y a quelques années, M. Herriot acheta, dans une vente or- 
ganisée par la maison Maggs, un opuscule que réimprima, en 1927, 
l’editeur lyonnais, M. Audin.‘ Ce recueil, publié d’abord en 1537 a 
Paris, contient divers poémes et se termine sur les deux devises: 
Ainst ou non et Non sinon la. 

Comme Maurice Scéve inscrivit la premiére de ces devises aprés 
le sonnet dont il fit hommage a4 Louise Labé, quand celle-ci publia 
ses oeuvres, en 1555, que c’est de cette devise qu’il signa le Micro- 
cosme, en 1562, et que c’est celle-ci aussi qu’il inscrivit, en 1563, 
‘au bas d’un sonnet des ff. prél, du Traicté des lois abrogées de 
Philibert Bugnyon,’ le catalogue de la maison Maggs, puis M. Her- 
riot et l’éditeur Audin attribuérent le Petit Oeuvre & Maurice Scéve. 
M. F. Lachévre® a déja montré que cette attribution était des plus 
incertaines. La devise Non sinon la apparaft, en effet, dés 1513,° 


1 Le Rime di Francesco Petrarca ...commentate da Giosue Carducci e 
Severino Ferrari, nuova tirature (Firenze, 1937), p. 212 (s. 134).—Cf. Rimes 
de Pétrarque, trad., texte en regard par J. Poulenc (Paris, 1865), , 11 (s. 90). 

2 Oeuvres de Louise Labé, p.p. Ch. Boy (Paris 1887), 1, 97 (s. 8).—S. P. 
Koczorowski, Louise Labé (Paris, 1925), pp. 35 and 51.—D. O’Connor, 
Louise Labé (Abbeville, 1926), p. 143, n. 1, and pp. 149-150, and 152.— Miss 
O’Connor voit une influence du sonnet Pace non trovo sur le sonnet Ores je 
chante et ores je lamente de Joachim du Bellay, mais M. Chamard met en note 
du sonnet xci de son édition de |’Olive (Oeuvres, 1, 106), ‘Traduit du sonnet 
cx de Pétrarque (Messica, p. 322).’ Ils’agit du sonnet Cantai, or piango. 

3 Oeuvres completes, ed. crit. P. Laumonier, 2° tirage (Paris, 1932), rv, 16 
(s. 12). 

4 Le Petit Oeuvre d’Amour et gaige d’Amytie Présenté par Les Editions de 
l’Antilope, Rue Davout 3, 4 Lyon, avec une préface de E. Herriot.—Cette 
réimpression porte la date 1927. Mais E. Parturier déclare, dans un article de 
la Revue du seiziéme siécle, xv11 (1930), 298-311: ‘Le 30 aodt 1925, s’achevait 
[...] 1a réimpression [... ] d’un petit livret intitulé Le Petit Oeuwvre....’ 
C’est évidémment une erreur d’impression. C’est aussi probablement en 
1538 (n.s.) que fut publié le Petit Oeuvre. 

5 F, Lachévre, ‘Maurice Scéve et le Petit Oeuvre d’amour de 1537’ Bulletin 
du Bibliophile et du Bibliothécaire, nouv. sér., dix. an. (1931), pp. 438, 493, 
543 ibid (1933), p. 166. 

6 Epistre du Roy a Hector de Troye. Et aucunes oeuvres Assez dignes de Veoir 
(Paris, 1513).—Cf. H. Guy, Histoire de la poésie francaise du XVI* siecle 
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dans le mince volume que publia Jean Lemaire et dont la premiére 
piéce était une ‘Epistre du roy 4 Hector de Troye.’ Jean Lemaire 
avait mélé a ses oeuvres une ‘plainte’ composée par Guillaume Cre- 
tin, ‘Sur le trespas du saige et vertueux Chevallier, feu de bonne 
memoire messire Guillaume de Byssipat, en son vivant seigneur de 
Hanaches, Viconte de Falayse ....’ Ce poéme se termine sur les 
vers que voici: 

Ce mot portoit: ‘Non sinon la; Hanaches,”’ 

Jesus luy doint Paradis s’il ne I’a, 

Et jamais n’aille ailleurs non sinon la.” 

D’autre part, dans le Ms. 402 de Lille se lisent deux rondeaux qui 
se correspondent.® Celui qui forme |’ ‘Envoy’ commence par le vers: 
Non, synon la ne voy rien qui me plaise, et la ‘Response,’ envoyée 
par le ‘visconte de Falaize’ a pour rentrement la devise de Jean Pi- 
cart, Tant qu’il soufit. Ces deux rhétoriqueurs® s’envoient donc cha- 
cun un rondeau composé sur la devise de !’autre. 

Comment expliquer que la devise de Guillaume de Byssipat, 
Non sinon la, se lise 4 la fin du Petit Oeuvre et qu’elle serve 4 Maurice 
Scéve pour signer’ trois de ses oeuvres? Le vicomte de Falaise ap- 
partenait au cercle qui comptait Jean Le Maire de Belges et Jean 
Marot parmi ses membres, et c’est Clément Marot qui a pu se 
trouver dans la société de Louise Labé. N’est-il pas curieux que ce 
soit pour un sonnet offert 4 celle-ci que Maurice Scéve se soit servi 
pour la premiére fois de la devise Non sinon la? Outre que cette 





(Paris, 1910), 1, 216.—Oeuvres poétiques de Guillaume Cretin, pp. K. Chesney 
(Paris, 1932), p. lxxxix—Jean Lemaire, Oeuvres, éd. Stecher (Louvain, 
1882-91), 111, 197. 


7 Oeuvres . . . de Cretin, p. 93. Cf. p. 384. 
8 M. Francon, Poémes de transition (Paris-Cambridge, 1938), pp. 472-473. 


* Mile. E. Droz s’est trompée en voulant identifier le vicomte de Falaise 
et Jean Picart. Parlant de rondeaux amoureux qu’elle a relevés, elle a dit: 
‘les six premiers sont donnés comme étant du bailli d’Estellan, et les deux 
suivants seraient du vicomte de Falaise, or nous savons que Jean Picart 
porta ces deux titres: il serait donc l’auteur de ces huit rondeaux’ (Revue du 
seiziéme siecle, vir [1921], 77). F. Ed. Schnéegans, aprés M. Guy, s’est, au 
contraire, contenté de reconnaftre Jean Picart sous le nom de ‘bailly d’Estel- 
lan’ (Recueil de travaux p.p. la Faculté des Lettres. Université de Neuchatel 
huit. fase. [Neuchatel, 1921]). J’ai eu le tort, moi-méme, de suivre l’exemple de 
Mile. Droz (cf. Podmes de transition, p. 37), comme Miss Chesney me I’a fait 
remarquer (Medium Aevum, vu [1939], 146). Jean Picart ne recut le titre de 
vicomte de Falaise qu’en 1515 et nos rondeaux semblent appartenir aux pre- 
miéres années du XVI° siécle. 

10 Cf. Marcel Francgon, Notes sur l’esthétique de la femme (Paris-Cambridge, 
1939), p. 152, continuation de la n. de la p. 150, 
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devise n’est pas la seule qui se présente & la fin du Petit Oeuvre, et que 
l’autre devise n’a pu encore étre attribuée 4 aucun personnage connu, 
il semble bien qu’en |’absence de meilleures preuves, il soit préférable 
de ne pas assigner le Petit Oeuvre & Maurice Scéve. On remarque 
souvent, en effet, dans les poémes de cette époque," des rappels de 
devises ou des incipit d’autres poémes et il serait imprudent de se 
contenter d’aussi faibles témoignages pour en déduire le nom de 
l’auteur de ces piéces. 
Parmi les piéces du Petit Oeuvre, se trouve un ‘Dizain de Pé- 

trarque’ que voici: 

Ne trouvant paix homme ne me faict guerre 

l’espere et crains, ardant plus froid que glace 

Estant au ciel ie ne bouge de terre. 

Rien ie n’estrains et tout le monde embrasse 

Brief tous les jours vivant meurs et trespasse 

Prisonnier suis sans captif estre en serre 

I’ayme la paix, et ne la vueil requerre, 

Sans yeulx voy cler, et sans voix iecte cris 


Estant obscur suis plus luysant que verre, 
Et en douleur ie trouve bien et ris. 


On reconnaft 1A une imitation du sonnet Pace non trovo. . . . Les 
quatre premiers vers du dizain sont une exacte traduction du premier 
quatrain pétrarquiste, dont ils adoptent l’enchafnement des thémes 
et l’ordre méme des mots; mais les vers 5, 7, 9 sont indépendants de 
ce modéle, quoique le vers 5 interpréte assez librement une idée” 
contenue dans les deux tercets du sonnet. Le premier vers du deuxi- 
éme quatrain italien est traduit d’assez prés par le vers 6 et le mot 
serre correspond au mot serra sans, toutefois, en traduire le sens; 
quant au vers 8, il se rapproche davantage encore du modéle et 
traduit le premier vers du premier tercet. Enfin le dernier vers du 
dizain donne un équivalent malhabile du premier vers du deuxiéme 
tercet. L’auteur, quel qu’il soit, du dizain n’a pas cherché, comme 


1 L’épitre xxxv du bailli d’Estellan (ed. Schnéegans, op. cit., pp. 73-74) 
se termine par le vers A toutes deux et chascune a par soy qui est l’incipit d’un 
rondeau de Jean Marot (cf. Podmes de transition, p. 136), et, Ala fin de |’épitre 
x1 du méme bailli se lit le vers ot se retrouve la devise de son auteur: Humble 
servant vostre, ‘ant qu’il souffist. 

12 EF bramo di perir, e cheggio aita;—Egualmente mi spiace morte e vita.— 
Le sonnet Piu volte Amor contient le vers: E’n un momento gli fo morti e vivi. 
Peut-étre y a-t-il contamination? Un autre sonnet de Pétrarque peut, par 
quelques détails se rapprocher de nos textes: 

In dubbio di mio stato, or piango or canto, 
E temo e spero; 
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Marot !’a fait, 4 suivre pas a pas et 4 rendre fidélement en frangais 
le texte de Pétrarque; il a délibérément choisi quelques idées anti- 
thétiques aux quelles il a ajouté des images étrangéres au sonnet 
Pace non trovo, sans se soucier de développement logique ou d’en- 
chainement des thémes. En outre, les vers du dizain sont souvent 
extrémement maladroits, et on ne reconnaftrait pas tout de suite 
dans le dernier vers du dizain le piangendo rido dont le célébre hémi- 
stiche de Villon, je ris en pleurs,* a donné un si heureux équivalent. 
Au reste, il est évident que notre dizain est plus fidéle a la tradition 
francaise, qui nous a valu la ballade ‘des contraires’ de Villon, qu’a 
la pensée de Pétrarque. Mais c’est en s’inspirant de ce dernier, tout 
en se moquant des antithéses trop souvent ressassées et d’une atti- 
tude trop convenue que, dans le ‘Débat de Folie et d’Amour,’ 
Louise Labé raille les amoureux. En tous leurs actes, dit-elle, ‘quels 
traits trouvez vous que de Folie? Avoir le cueur separé de soymesme, 
estre meintenant en paix, ores en treves: couvrir et cacher sa douleur: 
sentir le sang qui lui rougit la face, y montant: puis soudein s’enfuit, 
la laissant palle [...]: n’avoir qu’un petit ris entre mile soupirs 
[...]; me sont ce tous signes d’un homme aliené de son bon en- 
tendement?’ Le sonnet Je vis, ie meurs de la femme-poéte se rap- 
proche du sonnet Pace non trovo quoiqu’il n’y ait guére de commun 
entre ces deux sonnets que le théme général des contradictions de 
l’amour et que Louise Labé ait pu trouver dans d’autres piéces du 
Canzoniere des illustrations diverses de ce méme théme, ou quelques 
détails d’expression. Ronsard, dans le sonnet J’espére et crains, a 
suivi Pétrarque de plus prés que ne I’a fait Louise Labé; mais il n’a 
guére retenu que les trois derniers vers du premier quatrain italien 
et s’est aussi inspiré d’autres textes pétrarquistes, tout en négli- 


13 T. Siciliano, Villon et les themes poétiques du Moyen Age (Paris, 1934), 
p. 106. Cf. E. J. Hoffman, Alain Chartier (New York, 1942), p. 329. 

1 Oeuvres, 1, 73. Une des sources de L. Labbé pourrait se trouver chez 
Serafino dall’ Aquila. 

1’ A ceux qu’a indiqués M. Laumonier, on pourrait ajouter le sonnet Or 
che’l ciel e la terra . . . dont les vers du dernier tercet se rapprochent un peu 
du vers de Ronsard: Cent foys je meur, cent foys je prens naissance: 

E perché’! mio martir non giunga a riva, 
Mille volte il di moro e mille nasco 
(Le Rime ..., p. 251, 8. CLXIV) 


le méme sonnet a un tercet qui fait penser an vers 5 de notre dizain: 


Cosi sol d’una chiara fonte viva 
Move’l dolce e l’amaro ond’io mi pasco 
Una man sola mi risana e punge. 
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geant le piangendo rido, ou, du moins, en en rendant |’idée sans en 
garder |’image:'* 


Je suis vaillant et le cueur me default 


Le ‘Dizain de Pétrarque,’ publié dans le Petit Oeuvre d’ Amour 
et Gaige d’ Amitié en 1538, est donc le premier poéme frangais qui soit 
imité directement d’un sonnet de Pétrarque, dont il est, d’ailleurs, 
une traduction partielle. Il est vrai que Marot publia en 1532 un 
rondeau ‘par contradictions’: En esperant espoir me desespere," 
qu’entre 1527 et 1530, il fut invité par Francois I* ‘A composer un 
chant royal sur un refrain de Pétrarque,’!® et qu’il traduisit la can- 
zone du poéte italien: Standomi un giorno (le poéme Des Visions de 
Pétrarque fut publié en 1534); mais ses traductions de six sonnets 
de Pétrarque ne furent publiées qu’en 1544, et le sonnet de Jacques 
Peletier qui traduit assez fidélement le sonnet Pace non trovo'® ne 


parut qu’en 1547. 
MARCEL FRANGON 


Harvard University 


16 Tabor tace la lingua, e’l cor si lagna 
Ad alta voce... (Le Rime..., p. 236, s. ct, 9-10). 
Cette idée est, comme on sait, souvent présentée par Pétrarque. Nous en 
relevons une expression assez voisine: De’ passati miei danni piango e rido 
(Le Rime ..., p. 150, ec. cv, 75). 

17 Oeuvres de Clément Marot, ed. G. Guiffrey et J. Plattard (Paris, 1931), 
v, 141-142. Mais je vois dans ce rondeau la marque de la tradition médiévale 
francaise plus que de la tradition pétrarquiste. 

18 P. Villey, Marot & Rabelais (Paris, 1923), p. 16—C’est le chant royal: 
Prenant repos dessoulz un vert laurier (Oeuvres, v, 96-97), qu’on pourrait rap- 
procher de la canzone Giovene donna sotto un verde lauro (Le Rime... , p. 48, 
¢. XXX); mais, en dehors de |’expression dessoulz un vert laurier, il n’y a vrai- 
ment guére de ressemblance entre le texte de Marot et la poésie de Pétrarque, 
et je n’ai pu trouver la source du refrain Desbender l’arc ne guerist point la 
playe. Il y a, peut-étre, une influence pétrarquiste dans |’épigramme (Iv, 72) 
‘D’Anne qui luy jecta de la neige’ (cf. pourtant, J. Villey, op. cit., p. 63), et 
la note de l’éd. Plattard. L’épigramme qui s’institule ‘Du Roy et de Laure’ 
se rapporte évidemment a l’héroine du Canzoniere. 

19 Oeuvres poétiques de Jacques Peletier du Mans, p.p. L. Séché, avec une 
Notice . . . par P. Laumonier (Paris, 1904), pp. 75-76. 








A PARALLEL BETWEEN MILTON 
AND BOIARDO 


i> HIS Commonplace Book Milton three times quotes from the 
Orlando Innamorato; 2.20.2; 2.21.1-2, 40-41. He chiefly follows 
the “reformator’’ Berni, but one bit is from the original by Boiardo 
(2.21.37).! His knowledge is shown in his poetry by the comparison 
of the size of an army in Paradise Regained 3.337-43 (Orl. Inn. 
1.10.26), and by the reference to Biserta, for the same purpose, in 
Paradise Lost 1.585 (Orl. Inn. 2.22.3; 2.29.1-22). If he were to make 
further use of the Innamorato, he might well choose from Book 2, 
cantos 20-22. There perhaps is one such passage. The enchanter 
Malagise summons the devils to aid him in attacking the two Saracen 
heroes Rodamonte and Ferraguto. Rodamonte fights with vigor and 
success against Draginazza, one of the devils seen by Dante (Inf. 
21.121; 22.73): 
il brando mena, 

Come colui che avea forza soprana, 

E fu ’] gran colpo di cotanta lena, 

Che dentro lo passé pid d’una spana, 

E dette a Draginazza una gran pena, 

Benché il passasse come cosa vana; 


Ma gli altri maledetti gli éno adosso 
Con tanta furia, che contar nol posso. 


E lui per questo non é meno ardito, 

Non ve pensati che ’] dimandi aiuto; 

Or questo or quel demonio avea colpito: 
Gia se pente ciascun d’esser venuto. 

E Draginazza via ne era fuggito (2.22.53—4). 


Meanwhile, Ferraguto, assailed by Malagriffa, 


quel feri de un colpo si diverso, 
Che io vi so dir che I’altro non aspetta. 


Falsetta then takes up the fight, 


Ma Rodamonte, che venia da lato, 
A caso riscontrd quel maledetto; 


1A copy of the Orlando Innamorato del S. Matteo Maria Boiardo, Venice, 
1608, small quarto, is described in Catalogue 123 (1930) of Bernard Halliday, 
Leicester, as containing the following inscription: 
Bought at Venyce by Mr. Francis Gherard for Daniel Oxenbridge and by 
hym sent to his good Freynd Mr. John Milton, in London, per ye Golden 
Lyon, Thomas Whiteing, Mr., ye 19th June, 1643, in Lyvorne. 
Milton’s connection with the Gherards (Masson, i, 780) is pointed out, and 
in a private letter Mr. Halliday kindly says that the book contains no mar- 
ginalia.” (Works of John Milton, New York, 1931-8—xvut, 577.) 
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Intra le corne il brando ebbe callato, 

E divise la testa e tutto il petto. 

Via va cridando quel spirto dannato, 

Ma dove andasse, io non so per effetto, 

E Rodamonte da tra quei malvasi, 
Benché ormai pochi al campo sian rimasi. 


Fuggiano urlando e stridendo con pianti, 
Che eran spezzati e non potean morire. 
... Ciascun vl fuggire. 


The fortune of the devils is like that of Satan and some of his 
followers in Milton’s war in heaven: 


Satan ...writh’d him to and fro convolv’d; so sore 
The griding sword with discontinuous wound 
Pass’d through him (P.L. 6.327-30). 


But as Draginazza’s body is “cosa vana” and he and the others 
cannot die, none of Satan’s host can receive a “mortal wound” in 
the “liquid texture” of his body. Draginazza 

di rado a vil gente se abbrazza: 

Tra gli superbi alle gran corte regna (2.22.51). 

Falsetta is full of self-confidence. Milton’s devils are called ‘“‘vaunt- 
ing,”’ and Moloch is especially so, threatening Gabriel with cap- 
tivity and blaspheming the Holy One, 


but anon 
Down clov’n to the waste, with shatterd Armes 
And uncouth paine fled bellowing (6.360-—2). 


Similarly Adramelec and Asmadai 


meaner thoughts learnd in thir flight, 
Mangl’d with gastly wounds through Plate and Maile. 


At last all the devils ‘fled ignominious.”’ 

Like the passage in Dante where Draginazza appears, that in 
Boiardo is obviously comic. Malagise, expecting to terrify and cap- 
ture the Saracens, with a turn of the tables is himself made prisoner, 
bound to a horse, and carried helplessly off. His legions of devils, 
though at their yells and shrieks 


tremava il campo duro: 
Dal lor fiatare @ fatto il celo oscuro (2.22.50), 


are obliged to flee in ignominy. In adapting the passage from Boiardo 
to his very different setting, Milton has retained something of the 
comedy of the boasters suddenly vanquished and forced to flee in 
terror “bellowing.” Addison writes of this word: 
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I question not but Milton, in his description of his furious Moloch flying from 
the battle, and bellowing with the wound he had received, had his eye on 
Mars in the Iliad; who, upon his being wounded is represented as retiring out 
of the fight, and making an outcry louder than that of a whole army when it 


begins the charge. 
... The reader will easily observe how Milton has kept all the horror of this 


a without running into the ridicule of it (Spec. no. 33—March 22, 1711- 
12). 

Addison, admiring Milton and hoiding that as a heroic poet in the 
best tradition of Homer and Virgil he should always be “sublime,” 
could not be expected to look for comedy in Paradise Lost. But the 
reader who realizes that Milton’s poem is also in the tradition of 
Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto is ready to see comic passages. In the 
instance I have dealt with, the Italian poet can serve as a guide to 
the critic of the English epic. So it seems that in narrative poetry 
as well as in drama, comedy is one of the great contributions of the 


Italian to the English Renascence. 
ALLAN H. GILBERT 


Duke University 








DUE LETTERE INEDITE DI 
SILVIO PELLICO 


(con una lettera inedita di Andrews Norton) 


D* ALCUNE lettere scambiate fra Piero Maroncelli, compagno 
di sventura di Silvio Pellico, e Andrews Norton, professore di 
letteratura sacra nell’Universita di Harvard e padre di Charles Eliot 
Norton, traduttore di Dante e professore d’italiano e di belle arti 
nella stessa universita, rileviamo non soltanto le difficolta incontrate 
nella prima edizione americana delle Mie Prigioni e delle Addizioni 
scritte dal Maroncelli, ma anche quanta avversione verso |’ Austria 
e quanta simpatia verso |’Italia destarono questi due libri negli Stati 
Uniti.! 

I due volumi, stampati a Cambridge, Mass., dai torchi di Charles 
Folsom venivano annunciati al pubblico nell’autunno del 1836, ma 
il primo volume, la traduzione delle Mie Prigioni fatta da Mrs. 
Norton intitolato, My Prisons, Memoirs of Silvio Pellico of Saluzzo, 
era gia pronto nell’estate del 1835 perché un esemplare ne fu portato 
a Silvio Pellico da Mr. e Mrs. George Ticknor che partivano proprio 
allora per |’Europa e per |’Italia. Mr. Ticknor era celebre professore 
di letteratura spagnuola all’Universita di Harvard e l’autore di una 
storia della letteratura spagnuola scritta in inglese. Mrs. Ticknor, 
come si legge nella lettera di Andrews Norton, era la sorella di Mrs. 
Norton, traduttrice delle Mie Prigiont. 

La minuta della lettera che accompagnava il volume mandato a 
Silvio Pellico da Andrews Norton si trova fra le carte della famiglia 
Norton ed é interessantissima perché vi leggiamo la viva ammira- 
zione degli americani per l’autore del famoso libro che acquistd 
tante amicizie per |’Italia. E l’ambasciatore di questa amicizia fra 
gli Stati Uniti e l’Italia e di questa simpatia verso |’autore delle Mie 
Prigioni e verso il paese che tanto soffriva, calpestato ingiustamente 
da stranieri, era Piero Maroncelli, il simpatico eroe delle Mie Pri- 
giont. Andrews Norton scriveva a Silvio Pellico:? 


“T have the pleasure of sending you a new translation of your admirable 
book which has just been printed in this country; the profits of the edition 
being intended for Signor Maroncelli. I will not speak of the original work to 


1 Vedi A. H. Lograsso, “Piero Maroncelli in America” in Rassegna Storica, 


del Risorgimento Italiano, Fasc. 4, Anno 1928. 
2 Lettera inedita conservata nel baule di Norton Papers nella Biblioteca 


dell’ Universita di Harvard. 
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you, since I have already expressed my opinion of it in the editor’s note pre- 
fixed to the translation.? But I am sure it must afford you gratification to 
know that in this distant country, it is read with strong interest and excites 
the warmest feelings of personal regard for the author. One of the highest 
rewards of a writer desirous of serving his fellow men consists, I think, in 
those unexpected testimonies which sometimes come to him from afar show- 
ing him that he has not failed in his purpose, but has succeeded in addressing 
those sentiments which are not the result of accidental circumstances but 


belong to our common nature. 

“I hope that his letter will be delivered to you by my particular friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Ticknor of Boston persons of the highest consideration and re- 
spectability in our society, who are spending a few years in travelling in 
Europe. Mrs. Ticknor is sister of my wife, Mrs. Norton, who is the translator 
of your work, on which we have spent together many agreeable hours, and 
who desires to join me in every expression of the interest and regard with 


which I am 
Dear Sir, your friend & serv’t 


My address is 
Andrews Norton 


Pellico rispose con due lettere, preziosissime, ambedue. La prima, 
diretta al Signor Norton, colla data del 5 ottobre 1836, scritta da 
Torino, ci da alcune notizie biografiche del celebre autore e contiene 
parole di lode per Maroncelli, il suo caro compagno ed amico che, 
mutilato, destava dovunque andava sentimenti di simpatia per 
l’Italia e invettive contro gli atti barbarici compiuti dall’ Austria. 
Ed era questo stesso amatissimo compagno che aveva creato un 
interesse particolare e personale verso il suo libro in terre molto 
lontane, negli Stati Uniti come pure in Francia dove era andato 
prima di venire in America nell’autunno del 1833.4 

Nella lettera Pellico scrive che vorrebbe sapere felice l’amico, 
perché, lui, si é felice. Non perché sia ricco e abbia sposato una donna 
ricca come dicevano erroneamente alcuni, ma perché gode di una 
dolce tranquillité in seno della famiglia che tanto lo ama, e fra gli 
amici egregi e buoni. Maroncelli, invece, dopo gli anni di sventura 
passati in prigione, non aveva trovato né felicitaé né pace. Uscito 
dallo Spielberg, e separato dal suo caro Silvio a Mantova, non aveva 
potuto rimanere in Italia perché—come ce lo spiegano i documenti 
pubblicati dal Sandona, De Rubertis, Morini, ecc..—avendo avuto 


* La nota dell’editore scritta dal Signor Norton conteneva cenni biografici 
di Silvio Pellico. 

‘ Le due lettere, inedite, si conservano nella Biblioteca di Harvard Uni- 
versity fra i manoscritti della ‘Treasure Room.” 

5 Vedi A. Sandona, Contributo alla storia dei processi del Ventuno e dello 
Spielberg. Dagli atti ufficiali segreti degli archivi di stato di Vienna e dal car- 
teggio dell’imperatore, Francesco I co’ suoi ministri e col presidente del Senato 
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la disgrazia di perdere una gamba, il governo austriaco non poteva 
soffrire che si presentasse monopede allo sguardo di tutti come prova 
irrefutabile dei tormenti riservati ai prigionieri dello Spielberg. 
Quante torture gli aveva causato questa gamba, non soltanto in 
Italia dove prima di essere esiliato aveva trovato il tempo di dettare 
il primo abbozzo della Mia Prigionia di Spielberg al Conte Fran- 
cesco Rangoni di Bologna,* ma anche in Francia e pid tardi negli 
Stati Uniti dove era forzato a camminare nelle strade di New York 
per recarsi qua e lA a guadagnare qualche soldo dando lezioni, cor- 
rendo ogni giorno per vento, acqua e sole—come leggiamo in alcune 
lettere che Maroncelli scriveva a Andrews Norton—poco abituato 
ai rigori del clima nord-americano, tormentato dall’artrite—come 
ce lo racconta un suo caro amico, G. F. Secchi De Casali’—obbligato 
a camminare sulle grucce! No, neanche negli Stati Uniti erano ces- 
sate per Maroncelli le varie e somme sventure colle quali Dio l’aveva 
tribolato. Ma anche negli Stati Uniti mostrava nelle sue trobolazioni 
quella “non comune virtid”’ che Dio gli aveva dato e alla quale 
accenna il Pellico nella lettera. Era questa virttX appunto che lo 
faceva stimare nei paesi dove andd peregrinando. A New York dove 
visse durante quasi tutto il suo soggiorno negli Stati Uniti e dove 
mori nel 1846, la sua genialité, sincerita e cordialita lo facevano 
stimare ed amare da tutte le famiglie colte e da tutte le persone 
letterate. Lo dice il gran poeta americano, Edgar Allan Poe, in un 
prezioso ritratto che ci ha lasciato del Maroncelli fra i suoi Literat:; 
lo dice Catherine Maria Sedgwick, scrittrice americana, quando 
scrive alla famiglia Norton, oppure a Sismondi (il quale, del resto, 
conosceva personalmente il Maroncelli e apprezzava le sue ottime 
qualité morali). Lo attestano le lettere di Andrews Norton e le 
memorie che lascid scritte Epes Sargent come introduzione all’edi- 
zione americana delle Mie Prigionit del 1868 (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers 1868. Entered etc. 1867. Printed by John Wilson and Son, 
Cambridge). Il dono che Dio gli diede di acquistare amicizie, Maron- 
lombardo-veneto del tribunale supremo di giustizia. Milano, 1911; A. De Ruber- 
tis, ‘Piero Maroncelli a Firenze di ritorno dallo Spielberg,’”’ in Nuova Anto- 
logia, 1918, sesta serie, vol. 198; N. Morini, ‘‘Piero Maroncelli in alcuni docu- 
menti dell’archivio di Stato di Bologna,”’ in Archiginnasio, a. 1914, Bologna. 

* Vedi A. Sorbelli, “Il primo abbozzo della ‘Mia Prigionia di Spielberg’ 
di Piero Maroncelli,” in Biblioteca dell’ Archiginnasio, Serie 11, n. Xxx1v—serie 


18-24, Bologna, 1922. 
7 In un articolo sul giornale italo-americano, L’Eco d'Italia, riprodotto da 
Giovanni Sforza in “Silvio Pellico a Venezia” in Miscellanea di storia veneta 


della Deputazione di Storia Patria, serie III, vol. x11. 
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celli l’impiegd negli Stati Uniti per far conoscere la lingua, la lettera- 
tura e le aspirazioni della patria per la quale aveva tanto sofferto. 
Stringendo amicizia colla famiglia Norton, fu lui che accrebbe in 
questa famiglia il desiderio di conoscere meglio |’Italia e l’italiano. 
Il piccolo “‘Carletto” che il Maroncelli tanto amava e di cui parla 
spesso nelle lettere era il figlio di Andrews Norton e della gentile 
traduttrice delle Mie Prigioni. Fu questo “Carletto” che pit tardi, 
professore d’italiano alla Harvard University, doveva tradurre 
Dante e scoprire lo schema architettonico deila Vita Nuova.® Fu lui 
che nel 1880 doveva iniziare la formazione della “Dante Alighieri 
Society” che seguita tuttora a pubblicare una bella serie di studi 
danteschi. E fu da Cambridge, destinata a dare agli studi italiani, 
filologici e danteschi una celebre successione di studiosi, che doveva 
venire la prima traduzione americana della Divina Commedia— 
quella del poeta Longfellow (cominciata prima del 1839 e pubblicata 
nel 1865, “in commemorazione del secentesimo anniversario della 
nascita di Dante Alighieri’). Bello il pensare che Maroncelli ebbe 
la sua parte nel destare questo interesse nella coltura italiana—un 
interesse che doveva produrre una raccolta cosi bella. 

Ma lasciamo parlare il suo compagno dello Spielberg. ‘‘Signore,”’ 
scriveva il Pellico a Andrews Norton nella prima delle sue lettere, 

“La signora Norton ha diritto alla mia gratitudine per l’onore che m’ha 
fatto di tradurre, e di tradurre cosi bene, il mio libro delle Prigioni. Sono 
parimenti grato a Lei, caro Signore, che m’ha scritto una lettera cosi benevola, 
favorendomi un esemplare di quella versione che tengo come prezioso dono di 
due anime buone. Godo che abbiano avuto il nobile pensiero di fare quell’edi- 
zione a profitto del mio amatissimo compagno Maroncelli, uomo veramente 
degno della loro bonta. Io ho vissuto molti anni infelici con questo amico, e 
V’ho sempre trovato cordiale, sincero ed animato da intenzioni pure. Dio l’ha 
tribolato con varie e somme sventure, ma gli ha dato non comune virtu. 
Spero che questa lo fara stimare ed amare in qualsiasi paese da persone che 
contribuiscano a raddolcire la sua esistenza. Quanto bramerei ch’egli fosse 
felice! Io lo sono nella mia patria, e compiango gli esuli, anche quando hanno 
la buona sorte d’essere ospiti di nazione colta e magnanima. Tuttavia mi con- 
gratulo con quegli esuli che, invece d’altre contrade, hanno per asilo gli Stati 
Uniti, ove la societa ha tanti elementi di bene. 

“Si, io sono felice, ma non gid perché sia ricco, siccome é stato erronea- 
mente detto da alcuni i quali hanno sognato ch’io mi sia maritato ed abbia 
sposato una donna ricca. Non ho preso moglie, e non possedo beni di fortuna, 
ma ho quel che mi basta pel necessario, e sono ricolmo d’ogni specie di bonta 
da amici egregi coi quali passo dolcemente la vita. Mi vedo amato dal Padre, 
dalla Madre, da due fratelli, da una sorella e da altri eccellenti cuori. Le loro 
affezioni mi confortano e mi sono pid soavi che non sarebbe |’opulenza. II 


* Cf. La Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri, edited .. . by K. McKenzie, D. C. 
Heath & Co., New York, 1922, p. xiv. 
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maggior bene di tutti in questo mondo, si é veramente d’amare e d’esser 
amato. 

“Ho avuto gran piacere di far conoscenza con Mr. e Mrs. Ticknor, M’in- 
cresce che si fermino poco tempo a Torino. 

“La ringrazio, Signore, d’avermi pur mandato que’ due articoli suoi, nei 
quali v’é molto pregio. Mi é piaciuto particolarmente quello su Mrs. Hemans.* 

“‘Esprimo nella inclusa lettera la mia riconoscenza alla gentile mia tradut- 
trice. Io sono di tutto cuore a loro due 

mo 
l’obblig. servo ed amico 
Silvio Pellico.”’ 


Bellissima la seconda lettera diretta alla sua “gentile traduttrice,”’ 
che in tempo di dolore (aveva perduto due figli) si era messa a tra- 
durre il ricordo di un’altra sventura per tirarne consolazione. E il 
Pellico é felice che le sue parole abbiano potuto versare qualche stilla 
di religioso conforto nel cuore di una donna buona e afflitta in un 
paese nuovo, lontano, dove si parla una lingua diversa. Dopo le 
tempeste di una giovinezza irrequieta a Milano, dopo i patimenti 
e le amarezze di dieci anni di carcere, Silvio Pellico, come tutte le 
anime buone, era arrivato a Dio. In Lui solo metteva la sua fiducia. 
E questa fiducia assoluta, questa fede incrollabile, l’esprime nella 
lettera alla signora Norton con la stessa semplicita e nobile schiettezza 
che troviamo nelle Mie Prigiont. 


* Felicia Dorothea Hemans, 1793-1835, poetessa inglese nata a Liverpool 
(vedi Works... With a memoir of her life by her sister. Edinburgh, 1839, 
7 vols.). Non poche delle sue poesie sono d’ispirazione italiana (vedi G. Maz- 
zoni, ‘‘L’Italia nelle poesie di Felicia Dorothea Hemans’”’ in Giornale storico 
della letteratura italiana vol. 100, 1932, pp. 277-293). Fece versioni poetiche 
dal Sannazaro, Monti (La Bassvilliana, Caio Gracco), Manzoni (Jl Conte di 
Carmagnola), Alfieri (Alceste), e da altri poeti italiani. Noto il suo dramma, 
“The Vespers of Palermo” con epilogo da Sir Walter Scott con cui strinse 
amicizia. A Silvio Pellico quando fu liberato dallo Spielberg indirizzd un 
sonetto; un altro sonetto scritto dopo aver letto Le mie prigioni ci rivela con 
quanta simpatia l’autrice penetra nell’ anima religiosa del famoso prigioniero. 
Alcune sue poesie furono tradotte in francese dal Sainte-Beuve ed in italiano 
dallo Zanella e da altri. Benché da noi le sue poesie vengano giudicate di non 
alto valore letterario ed artistico, ai tempi suoi la poetessa fu salutata ed 
apprezzata dai romantici forse anche per auello che si legge in A History of 
English Literature by E. Legouis & L. Cazamian (vol. u, p. 310, New York, 
Macmillan, 1927): ‘““Mrs. Hemans, whose success testifies to the very strong 
fascination which healthy and simple emotions still exerted over the general 
public in a romantic age...” (citazione accennata dal Mazzoni nel suo 
articolo gia indicato). Conosciute negli Stati Uniti anche prima di essere pub- 
blicate in Inghilterra, le sue poesie furono lodate soprattutto per il loro con- 
tenuto morale e religioso da Andrews Norton. Notissimo negli Stati Uniti, 
anche ai giorni nostri, il suo poema, The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in 
New England. 
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“Signora,”’ scriveva Pellico, 

“Sono glorioso ch’ella abbia voluto farsi traduttrice d’un mio libro, e 
tengo fra i pid cari miei volumi l’esemplare di si bella versione, a me recato 
dail’ottima sua signora sorella. Ho esaminato questa versione: V’é tutta l’esat- 
tezza e la grazia che avrei potuto desiderarvi. Vedo, Signora, ch’Ella sa molto 
bene il valore delle espressioni italiane, e godo al pensare che in America la 
lingua de’ miei padri sia cosi nota ad alcune anime gentili. Ho inteso dal 
sig. Ticknor ch’Ella s’é posta a tradurre le Mie Prigioni in tempo di dolore, 
e che nella mestizia di quel libro, Ella ha trovato una specie di consolazione. 
Ne rendo grazie a Dio, e sono contento d’aver sofferto qualche sventura, se il 
narrarla ai cuori afflitti e buoni ha in essi versato qualche stilla di religioso 
conforto, movendoli a rimembrare che tutte le disgrazie nostre sono mezzi 
coi quali Dio ci chiama ad adorarlo ed a mettere tutta la nostra fiducia in Lui 
solo.— Dopo i dieci anni orribili che passai in carcere, la Bonta Divina m’ha 
dato giorni pacifici. Ic sono ora uno de’ mortali pid felici che esistano. 

‘‘Auguro a Lei, Signora, ed a tutte le persone che le appartengono, una vita 
egualmente sparsa d’ogni pill soave contentezza. 

“Ho l’onore d’essere con tutto il rispetto e con particolare gratitudine, 

Signora, mo 
Suo umil. servitore 
Silvio Pellico 


Torino, 5 ottobre 1836 


Anche noi godiamo con Silvio Pellico ‘‘al pensare che in America 
la lingua de’ nostri padre fosse cosi nota ad alcune anime gentili.” 
Anche noi ci congratuliamo, “con quegli esuli che, invece d’altre 
contrade, hanno per asilo gli Stati Uniti, ove la societaé ha tanti 


elementi di bene.’’!” 
ANGELINE HELEN LOGRASSO 


Bryn Mawr College 


1° Questo articoletto letto alla Meeting of the Modern Language Association 
of America a Yale University mi era stato chiesto per publicazione dalla Nuova 
Antologia, data l’importanza delle due lettere inedite del Pellico. Infatti ne 
avevo gia corretto le bozze ma |’articolo non vide pid luce per ragioni non dif- 
ficili ad indovinare per chi ha |’intelletto sano. Avevo avvertito il redattore 
della N.A. prima che scoppiasse la guerra che |’avrei fatto pubblicare negli 
Stati Uniti. 
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Gurpo Errante. Sulla lirica romanza delle origini. New York, 8. F. Vanni, 
1943. 


The appearance of a work on Romance philology written for the purpose of 
testing the validity of a philosophical thesis is not an everyday event; there- 
fore we should mark albo lapillo the publication of Guido Errante’s book on the 
early Romance lyric. Who knows but it may signalize the opening of an en- 
tirely new era of research in the field of Neo-Latin philology in the United 
States? It is certainly not fortuitous that this volume should see the light at a 
moment when satiety with the purely “‘erudite’’ approach becomes more and 
more vocal. If—as Novalis maintains—to philosophize is to dephlegmatize, to 
vivify, it is high time for Romance philology to be ‘“‘dephlegmatized”’ by the 
philosophical spirit. It should at least abandon the worship of the methods 
of a superannuated materialistic positivism, and cease considering the pro- 
cedures of phonetics and historical grammar as irrevocably archetypal and 
normative. 

Guido Errante is a “nature forte et claire, enrichie d’une large instruction 
de sciences utiles,’ to apply to him the words of Montaigne. Open-minded, 
self-controlled maturity, holding to a singularly balanced juste milieu; solid 
judgment, taste for the circumscribed and the concrete (he speaks of the 
necessity to remain within the limits of the given problem, and, with a candid 
honesty, to count number and weight of the pieces of evidence; restricts his 
study to “the period which precedes almost immediately the rise of Provencal 
iyric poetry, the period which brings to a close the religious, mystic-platonic 
synthesis of the Middle Ages: 1050-1150,” p. 216); awareness of the com- 
manding importance and value of individuality (‘adherence to the individual: 
in this case, to the poetic text,”’ p. 433), the obverse side of which awareness is 
a pronounced disrelish for vague statement (“it is only in recent times that 
scholars have forsaken the strange habit of considering en bloc the poetry of 
two centuries and four hundred poets,” p. 360), and an innate dislike for speci- 
ous paralogism; susceptiveness to lyrical beauty and faculty to communicate 
in words “the peculiar quality of pleasure’ which beauty arouses; imagina- 
tive, sympathetic, penetrating intelligence, the main trait of which is its 
capacity to disentangle the significant from the inconsequential, to winnow 
the interesting and forward-looking from the commonplace and retrospective; 
adroit skill in dissecting and industrious energy in reconstructing; resourceful, 
modern, vigilantly attentive scholarship, linking into synthesis a mass of 
knowledge deriving from the fields of medieval Latin, theology, musicology, 
French, Italian, Provencal, Spanish medieval literature; audacity to scrutin- 
ize the legitimacy of stereotyped contentions, to question, in a spirit of icono- 
clasm, opinions buttressed by great names and renowns, interpretations con- 
secrated by the prestige and inertia of tradition: these qualities characterize 
Errante’s ‘‘manner’” and make up his personality as a critic and researcher. 

I have spoken of Errante’s taste for the concrete: it is apparent at the out- 
set, in the very title of his book, which does not purport to be an essay on the 
origins of Romanesque lyric, but on the Romanesque lyric of the “‘origins.”’ 
“Origins,” in the sense adopted by Errante, is not a quid vastum obscurumque 
but a periodological tag, a conventional category of literary history. Jeanroy 
and his fellow-thematologists may well continue to take delight in the game 
of chasing lyrical motifs through ages and nations: the only fruit of their ac- 
tivity shall be the perception that those motifs dissolve, at the end, in the 
universal air like gossamers. For the ambitious cavalcades of ‘‘crenologist” and 
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folklorist, for the confusion of literary with ethnological research, Errante 
coins an ironical formula: “investigators of the origin of the origins.’’ His 
entire essay is a refutation of the components, ramifications and effects of a 
typically romantic error, the antithesis between “popular poetry” and “art- 
poetry.” 

The amount of labor incorporated in this book is enormous. Dipping into 
the notes causes the reader to emerge charged with pollen. The author leaves 
no question untouched: everywhere light is flashed on some dark corner of 
scholarship, kinks are straightened out, suggestions for further research lav- 
ishly strewn. Everywhere the good laborer advances by picking up the tools 
dropped by his pioneering predecessors (W. Meyer of Speier, Spanke, Genn- 
rich, Scheludko, Wechssler, Vossler, etc.), taking up the task where they left 
off. With Croce, Errante has in common the tendency to subordinate the 
sociological, or rather “‘kulturgeschichtlich” element to aesthetic considera- 
tions. This tendency is evinced in the clearest fashion in Errante’s observa- 
tions on P. 8. Allen’s book on the Romanesque lyric. Errante fully shares 
Allen’s view that the origins of the Romance lyric are to be found in Provence 
and are more intimately connected with medieval art-poetry written in Latin 
than with any other inspirational oy cultural force; but he notes the incom- 
patibility of this assertion with Allen’s contention that the novelty of the 
Romanesque lyric consists in the amalgamation of Roman tradition with 
Gothic and Frankish ideals of taste. Allen extols the nordic, Germanic influ- 
ence, and looks for the causes of the marvelous transformation in the con- 
scious or unconscious revolt of “‘barbaric”’ forces against whatever smacks of 
romanity, instead of searching for those causes in the spiritual domain, i.e. in 
that awareness of romanity laboring in travail, under the impulses of the 
Christian revolution (p. 206). When Allen recognizes that Church and School 
were the principal if not the only factors of that transformation, this state- 
ment is in contradiction with his emphasis on the “barbaric’’ forces; and by 
refuting the theory of the “‘mimus,”’ hence of folk-poetry, he is led to crown 
as a “novellus poeta” the IXth and Xth century monk.”’ (ibid.) 

Errante emphasizes the precursor role of Venantius Fortunatus, consider- 
ing him as a “‘pre-troubadour’’; the Carolingian poets of the Palace School are 
far more remote from the Provencal poets than Fortunatus; he occupies, in 
Errante’s opinion, by far the most important place among the non-immediate 
predecessors of the troubadours (p. 241). This opinion coincides with that 
of Ebert. 

The most important and substantial chapters of Errante’s work are the 
eighth, ninth and tenth, dealing with the transition from metrical Latin 
poetry to rhythmical Latin and vernacular poetry (chapt. VIII); liturgical 
chant, and repetition as a pattern, or basic criterion, underlying the systematic 
arrangement of rhythmical structures by the early troubadours (chapt. 1X); 
the criteria for the interpretation of Provengal poetry; and Marcabru as a poet 
(chapt. X). 

The conclusions reached by this book carry great persuasion. Like the 
majority of the authoritative modern students of the pre-Romance medieval 
period, Errante is a “liturgist’’; he maintains that “‘it is medieval Latin liter- 
ature, church literature, which best reveals the secret of the poetic language of 
the Troubadours and of early French lyric poetry’; the array of evidence he 
accumulates in support of this thesis is almost overwhelming. He handles as a 
consummate master the history of rhythmics, of preaching, of the liturgy, of 
medieval music. Confirmations of the “‘liturgist’’ thesis have come in abun- 
dance from musicological quarters: Herman Janssen (‘“‘Quelques remarques 
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sur les rapports entre l’ancienne poesie provengale et les hymnes de |’Eglise,”’ 
Neophilologus, vol. xvi, p. 271) notes that “On croyait jusqu’a nos jours a 
une différence fondamentale entre le systéme du plain-chant, au rythme libre 
et aux notes de longueur a4 peu prés égale, suivant la théorie des Benedictins 
Dom Pothier et Dom Moquereau, et l’Ars mensurabilis, la musique mesurée 
des troubadours aux notes longues et bréves. Voila que, il y a quelques années, 
Don Jeannin (J. Jeannin, Etudes sur le rythme gregorien, Gloppe, Lyon, 1926) 
est venu ébranler le systéme musical de Pothier-Moquereau concernant le 
rythme grégorien, qu’il est venu nous prouver avec des arguments historiques 
et paléographiques que le plain-chant qui précéde immédiatement la musique 
des troubadours était lui aussi un cantus mensurabilis au rythme, varié, il 
est vrai, mais composé de notes longues et bréves. 8’il a raison, on pourra con- 
clure aussi que la musique profane des troubadours, loin d’étre une réaction 
contre le chant liturgique, n’en est que la continuation directe.”’ 

Errante’s chapter on Marcabru as a poet, proving beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that Marcabru’s poetry is essentially inspired by the Scriptures and by 
commentaries and paraphrases on them, stands out as one of the most provo- 
cative and original pieces of interpretive criticism published in the last few 
years on medieval provengal literature. It decidedly outdistances even Voss- 
ler’s famous essay on Marcabru. 

Errante’s appreciation of Vico’s role in the formation and development of 
the romantic antithesis between folk-poetry and art-poetry I am reluctant to 
share (chapt. I, p. 11). Meinecke has traced the links (Vico-Lowth, Black- 
well) connecting him wiv:: English pre-romanticism, which in turn influenced 
Herder. The problem of Vico’s direct influence on Herder is still an open one, 
and no thorough monographic treatment is available as yet. Though Fauriel 
is quoted, and, in conformity with Bédier and common consent, is credited 
with having transferred to lyra the theories excogitated by the Romantics for 
epos, Villemain does not appear in Errante’s sketch (chapters I and II). May 
i attract his attention to a capital passage in Villemain’s Tableau de la lit- 
térature francaise au Moyen Age, where, in reaction against Vico’s periodological 
triad (age of gods; of heroes; of men) Villemain reaches a fully anti-romantic, 
strangely modern view of the Middle Ages (Cours de littérature francaise, 6e 
éd., Tableau de la littérature francaise au MA, Bruxelles, Meline, Cans et 
Co., 1847, p. 610). Jacok Grimm’s significance is correctly stressed, but failure 
to mention that the idea, carried out by Diez, of a Grammar of Romanic lan- 
guages is due to Grimm, somewhat impairs the completeness of the narration 
at a crucial point. Nor is Hegel’s theory of the lyric, although still subservient 
to rhetorical clichés, as rigid and as invalidated by schematic contrapositions 
as Errante makes it out to be. On the contrary, that theory is full of delicate 
gradations, of discriminatingly differentiated nuances. To Hegel and not to 
Croce belongs the credit of having brought forward “tonality” as a criterion 
for the evaluation of poetry. The ‘“‘death of art’ is a stereotype which was 
given currency by hegelians, but does not appear in Hegel; on this point, faith 
should be placed on Hegel’s ipsissima verba, not in the rendition of the con- 
cepts expressed in those verba, by commentators and critics. On this question, 
Hegel’s theory of the position and task of the artist in an “‘unartistic,”’ “‘un- 
primitive” age is strangely akin to de Sanctis’ interpretation of Leopardi’s 
significance as a poet. 

It is to be regretted that Errante’s book is not in English. Books of this 
caliber and force, the product of a rich, supranational temper and culture, 
should speak in the common linguistic medium. It has been said that substan- 
tial, as well as formal, euphuism is generally prompted by a pessimistic atti- 
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tude. The admirable balance of Errante’s mind precludes such an interpreta- 
tion. It remains to be seen how many neophilologians, whose field of specializa- 
tion is not Italian, will be able to see their way through his involved, thought- 
laden, multiple, joining and subjoining segment to segment, subtly con- 
structed and gravely modulated sentences. 
Exio GIANTURCO 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 


Anna T. SHeepy: Bartolus on Social Conditions in the Fourteenth Century. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1942, pp. 267. $3.25. 


This book is a competent study of Bartolus of Sassoferrato (1314-1357), 
perhaps the leading Italian civil jurist of the Trecento. Although the author 
does not claim to add to the biographical details furnished by Diplovataccius, 
van Kamp, and Lancellottus, she does seek to throw light on the social condi- 
tions of the fourteenth century by examining the writings of Bartolus. In this 
purpose she has been successful. 

The writings of Bartolus consist of tracts, opinions, disputation questions, 
orations, and especially of commentaries on the Corpus Juris Civilis of Justin- 
ian. Particularly as a commentator, Bartolus plays a significant role in the 
story of the fusion of canon, customary, feudal, and statutory law as seen in 
the developing civil law of the Cinquecento. And in setting forth his legal views, 
Bartolus gives us much incidental information on social history. 

The topics selected for special study include the family, the city, nobles 
and nobility, students and doctors, religion, Franciscan poverty, heresy, and 
the Jews. Aside from an introductory chapter on the life and writings of 
Bartolus, the book is chiefly concerned with these subjects. It is really surpris- 
ing to see how much information has been sifted from these neglected legal 
materials; no less is it encouraging to realize the value of such data for re- 
ligious, economic, cultural and political history. 

The shortcomings of the book are few and minor. Obviously, there was 
need for an arbitrary selection of topics. But the general reader would have 
appreciated more information on such topics as the Black Death, sickness and 
health, the crisis in Rome, and the Great Schism. Occasionally cross-refer- 
ences, Scriptural references, and specific names of popes (e.g., Clement VI, 
Innocent III) are missing. Infrequently one finds needless variation in refer- 
ences to papal pronouncements or names of individuals: ad conditorem and ad 
conditorem canonum, quia quorundam and quia quorundam mentes, James of 
Belviso, James de Belviso, Jacobus de Belvisi. ‘‘Giorno’”’ seems to be a mis- 
print for “giorni”’ (p. 113), “‘delle’’ for ‘‘della”’ (108), G. Hansen for J. Hansen 
(pp. 215, 256), “‘disposes” for “dispose” (p. 36). In the bibliography the works 
of F. Schevill, R. A. G. Stuart, M. Symonds and L. D. Gordon might well 
have been included. 

The book is well-written, judiciously balanced, and clearly organized. Pos- 
sessing an introduction, conclusion, bibliography, and index, this volume 
provides the student of the fourteenth century with a sound and workable 
manual of social conditions as revealed in the writings of one of the great prac- 
ticing jurists and teachers of his age. 

Le.anp H, CaRLson 


Northwestern University 
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CHANDLER BEALL: La Fortune du Tasse en France, Eugene, Oregon, Univer- 
sity of Oregon and Mother Language Association of America, 1942. rx, 


308 pp. 

To write a book on literary sources and influences has always been a risky 
undertaking. The task demands an enthusiasm which usually leads the author 
upon dangerous rocks—rocks that may be put up with more by a pilot who 
loves his ship, than by a reader who loves literature. In other words, literary 
historians need books of this sort. For them they are necessary, but for them 
and no one else! Scholarship is a queer beast, sired mostly by college profes- 
sors, and for college professors. Every age has its quota, and ours must carry 
on the tradition by supplying its share, and thus bear aloft the “torch of learn- 
ing.”’ Horace wrote his si vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi for poets 
and not scholars! 

And yet, it was high time that someone should have undertaken a definitive 
study of the fortune of Tasso in France, since a general interest in the subject 
has been shown for years, and scattered information about it has been pres- 
sented here and there as the occasion has demanded. The footnotes of Beall’s 
study bear proof to this statement as well as to the thoroughness with which 
he has accomplished his task. 

The book presents in a fairly chronological order the varying opinions that 
Frenchmen of all stages of literary reputation have held concerning Tasso and 
his various works. With consumate industry, the author has ferreted out the 
translations, imitations and references, both printed and unpublished, which 
have been made of Tasso’s writings. He lists them in their proper places and 
by means of appropriate comments connects them so as to recreate in his 
reader an excellent composite picture which may be briefly summed up as 
follows. 

Desportes was the first to publish (1583) French imitations of Tasso’s 
poetry. Pierre de Brach gave a version of the Aminta in 1584, and Jean du 
Vigneau one of the Gerusalemme in 1595. The latter poem, however, had al- 
ready been printed in Italian at Lyon in 1581. These represent the earliest 
dates of the rise of Tasso’s star in France. During the early years of the seven- 
teenth century it was the Aminta that held sway, and it was imitated to such 
an extent that it played a definite réle in imposing the rule of the dramatic uni- 
ties upon the French theatre. By the forties, however, the Liberata gained the 
ascendency, and numerous authors tried in vain to endow their country with a 
Christian epic as lofty as their Italian model. Chapelain, Scudréy, Godeau, 
Le Moyne and Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin were among these aspiring epic 
poetics. They borrowed from Tasso both their theoretic rules and literary 
embellishments. The next stage consists of Boileau’s disgust over the vain 
boasts of his contemporaries and the resulting condemnation of Tasso included 


in his Ninth Satire: 


Tous les jours a la cour un sot de qualité 
Peut juger de travers avec impunité: 
A Malherbe, a Racan préférer Théophile, 
Et le clinquant du Tasse a tout l’or de Virgile. 


The question of Tasso’s or Virgil’s supremacy in the epic field had been dis- 
cussed for many years before Boileau defined it so tersely. In fact, it had early 
become a part of the nascent Querelle de Anciens et des Modernes, and it did 
not die even with its abatement in the eighteenth century. During all these 
years, however, the French Public kept on reading Tasso unconcernedly, as 
Beall has clearly shown in the chapter which he has so wittily entitled A la 
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Barbe de Boileau. Writers of other genres, also, had constantly sought the 
leadership of Tasso. From these must be picked out d’Urfé and his followers, 
as well as Quinault and the other writers for the musical theatre. The seven- 
teenth century did not make much of Tasso the man or of his romantically 
reported life. 

Contrary to what may have been expected, those chapters of this study 
which catalogue the testimonials of distinguished Frenchmen of the eighteenth 
century are quite a revelation. This epoch, so totally different in respect to 
literary, social and political aspirations from the age in which Tasso lived has 
been portrayed by Beall as consciously interested in him as the neo-classic 
period had been. They rediscussed Boileau’s clinqguant and the respective 
merits of Tasso and the Ancients, and in both matters the Italian poet fared 
exceedingly well. Voltaire, a central figure, has been reported as standing out 
against Boileau’s condemnation of Tasso. In his chapter on Voltaire et le 
Tasse the author has stressed the similarities between the Gerusalemme and 
not only the Henriade, which are well known, but also the Pucelle a thing 
which “‘on ne s’attendait guerre’”’ (p. 151). 

The Ancien Régime thought as highly of Tasso as the salon of the preceed- 
ing century had done. So did its critics. 

The advent of Romanticism with its interest in the Middle Ages, its revival 
of the religious spirit, and the stress on individualism and sensibilité was bound 
to make of the Liberata its livre de chevet. The center of interest of the Roman- 
ticists, however, gravitated emphatically in Tasso the man. The story of his 
unfortunate love for Leonora d’Este, and of the resulting imprisonment under 
the accusation of insanity wrung oceans of tears from the lachrymose early 
nineteenth century. Together with Chatterton and Gilbert, Tasso became the 
symbol of the suffering, doomed poéte incompris, and his cells at Sant’Anna 
and the monastery of Sant’Onofrio at Rome, and his sister’s home at Sorrento 
became places of holy pilgrimages. Biographies and plays with Tasso as the 
central figure were produced in ample numbers. References to him found their 
way in literary compositions, personal correspondence, and secret mémoires. 

The rise of positive criticism produced a salutary awakening from this 
emotional uprush in favor of Tasso. Rousseau and Chateaubriand, Lamartine 
and the many other figures that had taken a leading part in the romanticizing 
of the Italian poet gradually yielded to the sober examination of facts derived 
from history and Tasso’s own writings by such men as Cherbuliez (cf. his 
Prince Vitale) and Emile Montégut. As a result, the author of the Gerusa- 
lemme has been enshrined in his proper place: “Il a repris son juste rang—qui 
n’est plus le premier—parmi les quatiro gran vati dont s’honore la littérature 
italienne”’ (p. 276). 

For those who like figures, it may be 4 propos to mention the fact that 
Beall’s bibliography (consisting of 22 full pages) lists the following French 
translations of the works of Tasso: Minor works, 11; Aminta, 19; Gerusalemme 
44. Editions in Italian, printed in France, 8. It goes without saying that many 
of these underwent numerous reprintings. 

A. Marni 


University of Cincinnati 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The War Production Board has ordered a cut in the amount of paper for 
use in publications. Since it cannot expand in size for the time being /talica 
is attempting to give as much of its available space as possible to various con- 
tributors. This is the reason for its somewhat altered typographical appearance. 

The United States Office of Education (Washington) has published Report 
No. 13, Italian on the “Adjustment of the College Curriculum to Wartime 
Conditions and Needs’’ which has been prepared by Elton Hocking (North- 
western), Carol B. Bogman (Mt. Pleasant H. 8. Providence) and Hilda Nor- 
man Barnard (Chicago). Those desiring copies may secure them at the above 
address. 

Camillo P. Merlino reports that the Scuola Italiana at Middlebury reached 
two thirds of its normal enrollment this summer, an excellent showing in view 
of many unfavorable circumstances. 

Lewis H. Gordon (Hamilton College) is Head of the Italian Division of the 
U. 8. Army Foreign Areas School of Language Study at Cornell University 
and acting associate professor of Romance Languages at the same institution. 
Others engaged in Foreign Areas work are Vincenzo Cioffari (Hunter) and 
Augusto Borselli (De Paul) at Iowa State Univ., Alfred Galpin at Wisconsin, 
Robert A. Jall, Jr. (Brown) at Yale, James P. Passarelli (De Paul) at the Univ. 
of Michigan. 

Anthony J. De Vito (Catholic Univ.) is serving with the Armed Forces in 
North Africa. Antonio Micocci of the South Philadelphia School for Boys is 
with the Overseas Service of the O.W.I. Virgil Warren (Carson Newman Col- 
lege) is now first lieutenant with the Fifth U. 8. Army. 

Flora Grossi has taken the place of Amerigo Ciani as teaching assistant at 


the University of California. 
G. A. Borgese (Chicago) is teaching at the University of Puerto Rico during 


the school year 1943-44. 

Under the auspices of the Sala Italiana of Yale University Arturo Castiglio- 
ne, formerly professor of the History of Medicine at the University of Padua, 
lectured on “Leonardo e il Rinascimento Scientifico in Italia’ (April 8), and 
on “‘L’ Universita di Padova nella Storia del Rinascimento”’ (April 15), while 
Angelo Lipari lectured on “‘Dante e la Nuova Concezione dell’Arte nel Primo 
Rinascimento” (April 22) and on ‘‘Petrarca: La Canzone ‘Chiare, fresche e 
dolci acque’ ”’ (April 29). Prof. Lipari also read a paper on ‘‘Dante’s Ideal of 
Christian Poetic Art’’ on the occasion of the centenary celebration of Ford- 
ham University. 

At the fortieth annual meeting of the New England Modern Language 
Association which was held at Northeastern University (Boston) on May 8 
the Italian section under the chairmanship of Antonio L. Mezzacappa (North- 
eastern Univ.) presented the following program: ‘‘Francesca da Rimini nel 
Teatro Italiano Moderno”’ by Eugenia Solimando of Blackington H. 8. and 
“The Italian Ministrel’’ by Reginald French (Amherst). 

Among the most recent Ph.D. Dissertations involving Italian are A Critical 
Edition of the CONTRASTO DELLE DONNE by Antonio Pace (Princeton), Alfonso 
el Sabio and Niccolé Machiavelli or the Return to the Pagan Idea of the State by 
Francis Bricca (Harvard), Spectacles of the House of Savoy during the Seven- 
teenth Century by Edwin P. Kozelka (Yale), An Edition of Salas Barbadillo’s 
CABALLERO FERFECTO together with a Study of Previous Spanish Conceptions of 
the Gentleman by Pauline Marshall (Northwestern). This last investigation 
deals extensively with the influence of Castiglione on Salas. 

Emilio L, Guerra of Benjamin Franklin H. 8. (New York) has written a 
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doctoral dissertation on The Contribution of Giuseppe Lombardo Radice to 
Education. An interesting abstract of it has been published by New York 
University. 

A published dissertation on the History of the Development of the Devotion 
to the Holy Name by Peter R. Biasiotto (St. Bonaventure College, St. Bona- 
venture, N. Y.) brings out, among other things, the role of St. Francis in the 
devotion to the written name of Jesus. 

The well-known contemporary playwright, Roberto Bracco, died in Italy 
on April 21 at the age of 82. 

The printing of the third volume of Prof. Prezzolini’s Repertorio Biblio- 
grafico . . . has been begun by Vanni (New York). This volume and the fourth 
continue the work of vols. 1-11 (1902-32) and cover the field through 1942. It 
does not pretend to be a complete bibliography, but an annotated index of 
all the books and articles that have attracted the attention of scholars. A 
large part is dedicated to the relation of Italian with foreign literatures, to 
works in dialect, to the history of regions and towns, to archives and libraries, 
to dramatic literature, to the history of schools, printing etc. The important 
names, like Ariosto or Vico, or the important subjects, like Periodicals or 
Drama, are subdivided into as many subjects as the development of criticism 
has made it necessary. Among the improvements in this new volume it might 
be noted that the number of periodicals directly indexed has been increased 
from forty to ninety. However, considering both directly and indirectly in- 
dexed periodicals, there are several hundred in all, including not only Italian 
but American, English, French and German reviews as well. The Repertorio 
... may thus be considered an index to all the books and articles of cultural 
interest to the student of Italian literature. 

Professor Henry Crew of the Physics Dept. of Northwestern University 
has a commemorative article: Galileo—Pioneer in Physicsin the May issue of 
Scientific Monthly, 440-46. It is partly a biographical sketch and partly an 
analysis of the great scientist’s chief works which furnish us with a vivid pic- 
ture of the man and his place in the world of learning. 

The Instituto de Filologfa of Buenos Aires in its Coleccién de Estudios 
Esilfsticos III has published (1942) an Ensayo sobre la Novela Histérica by 
Amado Alonso. One section of this study is entitled ‘‘La crisis en Manzoni.”’ 
The author feels that J Promessi Spost was illumined by the light of real 
poetry as was no other historical novel. He thinks that Manzoni was guilty 
of a “‘noble heresy” in denying the validity of the historical novel as a literary 
genre, although he recognizes the force of Goethe’s and Manzoni’s arguments 
proclaiming the difficulty of uniting poetry and history. Thus we have the 
paradox that the very denier of the genre produced its most poetic representa- 
tive. The whole of the argument is subtle and stimulating. The main part of 
the remarks concerning Manzoni had been previously published in Sur. In the 
same volume with this Ensayo . . . is another work by Sefior Alonso: Zl Mod- 
ernismo en la Gloria de Don Ramiro. 

Le Monnier has just published in three volumes a collection of Laudi 
Drammatiche e Rappresentazioni Sacre edited by Vincenzo de Bartholomaeis. 
In the work the editor intends to give typical examples of the forms assumed 
by this religious drama at different times and places during the Quattrocento 
and Cinquecento. In his edition of Tutti i Melodrammi di Metastasio (Monda- 
dori) Bruno Brunelli reproduces with corrections the 1780-82 Paris edition 
and registers in an appendix the variants of a preceding repudiated edition. 
A second volume will contain the Liriche and a third the Epistolario. This will 
be the first time since the death of the poet that his complete works will see 
reprinting. From Jl Messaggero, 27 April, 1943. 











I T A NEWS 
Edited by Rosert Bupa, Lafayette High School, Brooklyn 


To the Members of the Italian Teachers Association: 

I am glad to avail myself of the medium of IJtalica to convey a brief 
message to you. 

The most notable event in the progress of the I.T.A. during the school year 
1942-1943 has been the step looking towards the cooperation of the A.A.T.I. 
and the I.T.A. As the two associations have a common purpose, it is my sin- 
cere hope that they will work out further mutually satisfactory arrangements 
by which they will both be strengthened. 

The Secretary’s report which follows will show that in spite of declining 
enrollments, and even the stress of war, your Association has endeavored to 
carry on those cultural and professional activities for which it was founded. 

Let us, therefore, look courageously towards the future when, with the 
coming of a lasting peace, your endeavors will be rewarded by a substantial 


increase in the registration of pupils in classes of Italian. 
ALFRED Jacuzzi, President. 


Report of the Secretary for 1942-43 


The Italian Teachers Association, in addition to holding the usual educa- 
tional and social meetings, has concerned itself this year with two other ques- 
tions:—the matter of cooperation with the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian (see Jtalica, March, p. 48), and the maintenance of foreign lan- 
guages, and especially Italian, in the curriculum. 

It will be noted that several meetings were devoted to a discussion of the 
problems which have arisen in the teaching of foreign languages as a result of 
the war. Among these may be mentioned the special topic of the Ninth An- 
nual Foreign Language Conference held at New York University; the meeting 
of the various language groups at the McMillin Theatre on January 9; the 
conference sponsored by the High School Teachers Association on March 6; 
and the annual conference of the Italian Teachers Association held on May 15. 
The Association also decided this year to initiate the distribution of a certifi- 
cate of merit to outstanding students of Italian. 

The meetings held by the Association or in which the Association was a 
participating member are herewith listed: 

1. October 17, 1942—The Association was the guest of Mr. Leonard Co- 
vello, Principal of Benjamin Franklin High School and of the Modern Lan- 
guage Department of the Benjamin Franklin High School. Mr. Covello ex- 
plained the purpose of his school, the first community school in New York, and 
conducted a tour of the building. 

2. November 7, 1942—Discussion Panel held in connection with the Ninth 
Annual Foreign Language Conference at New York University. The topic of 
the Conference was ‘‘The Foreign Language Teacher’s Responsibility In The 
War Effort.” Professor Iacuzzi was the chairman. Mr. Anthony Caliandro of 
The Senior High School, Montclair, N. J. and Professor Mario A. Pei of 
Columbia University led the panel discussion. 

3. January 9, 1943—Maestro Sandro Benelli gave an illustrated lecture 
with music on “Sandro Botticelli e la Musica.” 

4. January 16, 1943—Joint meeting of the language associations at the 
McMillin Academic Theatre of Columbia University. Speaker: Professor 
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Mario A. Pei of Columbia University on “The Functions of Languages In 
Global War.” 

5. February 20, 1943—Meeting at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Lantern Slide talk on ‘‘Italian Renaissance Painting’ by Miss Hulda Smith of 
the Museum Staff. 

6. March 6, 1943—Panel Conference held in connection with other lan- 
guage associations in cooperation with the High School Teachers Association 
on “Foreign Languages in the Post-War World.’”’ Panel Speakers: Dr. Elias 
Lieberman and Dr. Theodore Huebener. 

7. April 17, 1943—Lecture by Dr. Guido Errante of The City College. 
“‘Come leggere Dante (Inferno xxv1).”’ 

8. May 15, 19483—Annual meeting: 1. Election of Officers and of the Execu- 
tive Committee as follows—President: Alfred Iacuzzi, Vice Pres.: Dante L. 
Pocai, Treas.: Robert Buda, Recording Secre.: Lillian Gallo, Corresponding 
Secty.: Mrs. Sylvia Spar, Executive Committee: Maestro Sandro Benelli, 
Mrs. Anna G. Bohm, Mrs. Bertha Coffineau, Miss Marie Concistré, Miss 
Laura R. Cottone, Miss Emma Menna, Miss Amelia Milone, Miss Anna M. 
Viola. 2. Reading of Reports. 3. Discussion meeting on the topic ‘‘ Adapting 
the Study of Italian to War and Post-War Needs” led by Miss Emma Menna, 
First Assistant, Christopher Columbus High School and Mr. Benedict D’Ar- 
lon, First Assistant, Evander Childs High School. 4. Distribution of War 
Materials prepared by Mr. D’Arlon, Mr. Buda, and others for use in classes in 


Italian. 
9. June 12, 1943—Annual Luncheon. Mr. Jerre Mangione, author of 


“Mount Allegro,”’ speaker. 
Ame tia G. Corvaia, Recording Secretary 


JERRE MANGIONE SPEAKS 


The Italian Teachers Association was very fortunate this year in having 
Jerre Mangione, the distinguished young author of the popular book, ‘‘ Mount 
Allegro”’ as Guest of Honor at the Annual Luncheon on Saturday, June 12, 
1943. 

Mr. Mangione discussed the characters of ‘Mount Allegro’”’ and some of the 
implications of the book in a pleasant and witty manner, which made his 
audience eager to read it for themselves. The auther pointed out the necessity 
for understanding the individuality of various race and culture groups and 
welcoming them into American life without attempting to force them into a 
mournful mold of ‘‘Anglo-Saxon”’ uniformity in the Americanization process. 

In ‘‘Mount Allegro” we feel the loyalty of the Sicilians in Rochester to their 
adopted America and admire the warm-hearted, sunny and integrated per- 
sonalities who have so much to contribute to our American way of life. The 
writer related a number of humorous and serious incidents from his book and 
personal experiences which tended to emphasize the ignorance of the public 
in general of the habits, psychology and idealogy of our “immigrant’’ groups 
and the necessity for education along such lines in order to benefit our Ameri- 
can population. According to Mr. Mangione, the thesis of his ‘Mount Alle- 
gro,” which is “neither fiction, non-fiction nor biography,’’ can best be summed 
up by a quotation from a newspaper article: 

“Our American ideal should be expressed not in terms of a melting pot 
with its somewhat mournful implication of uniformity, but rather in terms of 
an orchestra in which each racial group, like an orchestral choir, contributes 
its special different tone to the rich ensemble as a whole.”’ 

Consonant with this theory, therefore, Mangione introduces us to a com- 
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munity in which the non-stereotyped characters do not conform to any 
pre-established notions of Sicilian ‘‘types,’’ but are presented as individuals 
in their own right with colorful and many-sided natures. They are generous 
people with a warm zest for life who are deeply attached to the home, the 
family and friends, often reserved about their most intimate feelings, yet 
moved to give outward expression to inner conflicts, superstitious yet realistic 
in their acceptance of joy and grief, naive and yet mature in their expansive 
revelations of themselves. 

Mangione writes of these people with a natural and warm affection, at- 
tempting neither to glamourize nor de-glamourize them. He merely re-creates 
them admirably in their natural setting and accepts them for what they are 
with all their virtues and their faults. 

It is plain to see that the characters in his book emerge as interesting hu- 
man beings, sympathetically observed, rather than as cool victims of psycho- 
analytical or sociological subjection. 

It is the absence of a self-conscious, ‘‘scientific approach” than lends added 
charm to the characters and situations in ‘Mount Allegro”’ which are not 
lacking in undertones of more serious implications beneath the surface of 
apparent lightness. Perhaps that is one explanation for the difficulty critics 
seem to have encountered in classifying the book to the amusement of its 
young author who has found “Mount Allegro”’ listed in the Biography, Novel 
or Sociology sections of book reviews. 


M. L. Corrong 








CHARLES W. LEMMI 1882-1943 


He was Professor of Romance Languages at Goucher College; he died on 
June 27, of heart trouble, in Baltimore. 

His father was an engineer, an Englishman of Italian descent; his mother 
was the daughter of the famous American sculptor of two generations ago, 
Hiram Powers. Lemmi spent his youth in Florence; he first attended Mr. 
Begg’s school for English and American boys, then an Italian secondary 
school, unfortunately a technical school, for he was, at the very beginning, far 
more interested in art, music and literature than science. 

In 1910 he came to America and was admitted to the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences at Harvard. For one year he worked his way through and 
achieved his M.A. in 1911 in Romance Languages. He was entirely bi-lingual, 
as familiar with Italian as with English, besides knowing French. His first 
love, however, was for English literature, so that when he obtained his Ph.D. 
at Johns Hopkins in 1935, it was in English. 

He taught French and Italian at Simmons College, 1911-15; at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, 1915-17; at the Tome School, 1917-19; at Washington 
University, St. Louis, 1919-21 and at Goucher College from 1922 to this year. 
While in Baltimore he often gave courses at Hopkins. 

He published many articles in learned periodicals, and one book, the result 
of his dissertation: The Classic Deities in Bacon; A Study in Mythological 
Symbolism, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 

In Lemmi’s intellectual temperament the artistic mingled, and some- 
times fought, with cold, scientific scholarship. With his versatile talent he 
could, on the one hand, publish a poem in the Atlantic (1911), write excellent 
translations of Petrarch’s sonnets, and, on the other, produce exact, valuable 
articles in literary research. 

I have found it very difficult to write an objective, merely factual report 
of a man who was my intimate friend for some fifty-five years. We played to- 
gether as children; his parents and mine were old friends; we were all members 
of the American colony in Florence. Charles and I had kept up close contacts 
from childhood. I knew, perhaps better than any of his friends, his sterling 
qualities, though these were apparent to all. Honesty and modesty, the latter 
stretched to such a point as to curtail worldly ambition, extreme sensitive- 
ness, both in appreciation of artistic beauty and in human contacts were 
among his principal attributes. In his teaching he was enthusiastic and so 
meticulously painstaking that, when a text book did not seem adequate, he 
wrote out his own lessons and had them multigraphed for his students. As 
Mrs. Grandgent once said to me (she took private lessons from him): “‘He is a 
born teacher.” He had a very lively sense of humor; I shall always remember 
his characteristic laughter, which contrasted so incongruously with a life 
constantly frustrated in attempts towards real happiness. Although he was 
unmarried, for thirty years he supported generously several members of his 
family. He was, at the same time, a most entertaining mixer and a withdraw- 
ing soul seeking resigned solitude. He was too sensitive not to be bruised in the 
rough give-and-take of routine, too conservative not to be hurt by a too rap- 
idly changing world. But he never allowed anything to interfere with his 
staunch loyalty to his ideals and his friends. 

He was one of the very first members of our Association. With his sudden 
passing Goucher College and our profession have lost a great teacher and his 
friends a noble comrade. 

Rupouips ALTROCCHI 
The University of California 
Berkeley, California 











Linguaphone Aids Teachers 
To Visualize the Study of 
ITALIAN 


In thousands of schools and colleges Linguaphone Sets in Italian 
and other modern languages have proved the most effective aid to 
the teacher and student. In the classroom or private study Lingua- 
phone’s high-fidelity electrical recordings vitalize the language 
lesson, provide unwearied, uniform repetition and lend interest to 
ear-training. 
ENGLISH SPEECH RECORDS 

The Linguaphone Catalog of English Speech recordings contains 

the most extensive list of records in English. 


Send for FREE Catalogues: 


1. Linguaphone Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


75 RCA Building New York 20, N.Y. 


Acclaimed by Leaders in the Modern Language Field as the 
Outstanding, Authoritative Publication 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its thousands of readers every month stimulating and 

helpful articles on methods, materials, pedagogical research, pub- 

lications, and textbooks in the field. 

Published by the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and September. 


Current subscription, $2.00 a year. Foreign countries 
(including Canada), $2.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 
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NOW READY—The revised edition of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS” by Schwartz, Wilkins, 
and Bovée, Obtainable from the office of the JOURNAL. Price 25 cents, 
postpaid, payable in advance. 
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A PUBLICATION OF 


THE COMMITTEE ON MODERN LANGUAGES 
OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


FRENCH SYNTAX LIST 


Richard E. Clark Lawrence Poston, Jr. 





The FRENCH SYNTAX LIST is of basic usefulness to every student and 
teacher of French, for it is the authoritative guide to frequency of usage 


of syntactical forms in the language. 











For your use 


. « « in classroom teaching 


With it at hand, you have an objective and reliable method of knowing— 
not guessing—what grammar points are most important, and in what 
order they can be presented most effetcively. 


. in preparing tests and examinations 


Using this list as a guide to points which require emphasis, you can 
efficiently standardize tests and examinations. 


. in evaluating teaching materials 


You will find the list to be invaluable as a standard of comparison by 
which to judge texts already in use, or new books which you may con- 


sider for adoption. 


. in constructing new teaching materials 


You will discover that the list is indispensable in the preparation, editing, 
and annotation of all new textbooks. 


Price: $2.00 





We also publish, for the Committee on Moder Languages, the SPANISH 
SYNTAX LIST by Hayward Keniston ($1.75). 
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~ GRADED ITALIAN READERS 


‘ “Rrepared with « technique of simplicity, gradation, and sepetition, this 
_ seties provides a variety of cultural and literary materials in convenient, 
: units, Each booklet contributes its specific quota to the 
‘68 a basic vocabulary of 1260 words and 152 idiome, Funda- 

to alf general reading in Italian. Each, $.32 
Bob One. Amici discuola 4.2.64... 02s2s2eresee sense ys ABE 


Book oo I miei ricordi (di Mina teAneiate ta. 


Book Five is in. preparation for evrly publication 
“(In the Heath-Chicago Italien Series) 
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